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THE WAR INDUSTRIES OF THE BELLIGERENTS 


[HE fog of war has descended more thickly over the war industries of 
the belligerents (with the exception, up to the present, of the United 
States) than over almost any other section of their war efforts. We 
jiave detailed knowledge of these industries only as they were at the 
time of the last censuses of production before the war—i.e. at different 
dates in different countries—though in some cases employment figures 
and indices of production enable some notion to be gained of the posi- 
tion at the outbreak of hostilities. Great alterations have, of course, 
come about since then, but the position at the latest date for which 
data are available is of considerable interest for its own sake, and the 
broadest of the contrasts which it exhibits cannot have been so blotted 
out as to be entirely irrelevant to the situation to-day. 

In the first place, what are the war industries? Ultimately, nearly 
every industry has some contribution to make to the war-effort, but for 
the present purpose it will be most satisfactory to consider only those 
industries which are, or are capable of being, most directly engaged in 
the actual production of weapons of war—i.e. the metal, engineering, 
chemical, and precision-instrument industries. The industries which 
extract raw materials, e.g. coal-mining and ore-mining or quarrying, had 
better be excluded, since to include them would upset the comparison 
between those countries which mine large quantities of these materials 
for export and those which import some of them, paying for them with 
the products of other than ‘“‘war’’ industries. 


1. EMPLOYMENT IN THE WAR INDUSTRIES 

The numbers of persons engaged in the industries concerned, even at 
the census dates, are not easy to compare, since some countries give 
only statistics of wage-earners, while others give salaried workers and 
employers as well. A comparison in round numbers, however, may be 
made. To bring the figures reasonably up to date, a considerable amount 
of guesswork is required, though for the principal countries fairly reliable 
guides are available. The procedure adopted in compiling the numbers 
of occupied persons in the following table was to take the results of the 
last available census, make allowance for salaried workers“and em- 
ployers where only numbers of wage-earners was given, and to bring 
the numbers so obtained up to 1939 by the use of statistics or indices of 
employment, where such existed, or, where they do not (i.e. in minor 
cases) by the use of the appropriate indices of production or the statistics 
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of steel-output. Only factory workers are included, for even in Japan, 
the output of home workers is only a fairly small fraction of the total. 

It will be seen that the number of persons occupied in the relevant 
industries in Germany (Versailles boundaries) was over half the total 
occupied in these industries in the whole of Cqntinental Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia. (The industries of countries omitted are of negligible 
importance compared with those included.) Moreover, the numbers 
occupied in these “‘war industries’ in the Old Reich were considerably 
greater than those so occupied in the British Empire, or even in the 
United States. 


2. OUTPUT OF THE WAR INDUSTRIES 

It is, however, extremely misleading to take the numbers occupied 
in these industries as an index of their strength. The nature of the 
products, and the amounts of power and of capital equipment used per 
worker vary immensely from one country to another. The best com- 
parison of the production of the national industries can be made by 
taking the total net outputs, or “values added by manufacture” in them. 
This is a better index than the gross outputs (total values of products), 
since the finished products of e.g. the iron and steel industry are the 
raw materials of the engineering industry, and to add the values of 
both would involve an amount of double-counting which would vary 
from country to country. The total of the net outputs (i.e. values of 
output less that of materials, etc.) of all the firms engaged in these 
industries may be obtained, in e.g. Britain, the Dominions, Germany, 
and the United States, from census of production data. For some 
other countries, e.g. Japan and Russia, there are official estimates 
which serve the purpose more or less well. For other countries, an 
estimate of net output per person engaged has been made by comparing 
the general wage-levels in the industries concerned with those ruling in 
the countries for which net outputs are more directly known. The 
resulting figures have been converted into sterling (not always at the 
official rate of exchange, but at, the rate which seemed appropriate to 
the comparison of the values of the goods concerned), converted to 
British 1939 prices and corrected for the changes in employment 
between the date of the census and 1939 where necessary. An allowance 
has been made for technical progress between the census and 1939 at 
the rate (except in the case of Russia and Japan, where a higher rate 
was assumed) of 14 per cent per year. 

The results show that the Old Reich’s war industry had an even 
greater preponderance over that of the remainder of the Continent 
(excluding Russia) than is indicated by the comparison of numbers 
occupied, being responsible for some 64 per cent of European output. 
The output of Continental Europe (except Russia), on the other hand, 
was little greater than that of the United States, notwithstanding that 
it had more than twice as many people oecupied in the industries con- 
cerned. The ratio of British Empire to Continental European war 
industry, according either to net output or to numbers engaged, was 
about 43-45 per cent, while the Russian output (which is extremely 
difficult to estimate) was probably of the same order of magnitude as 
that of the United Kingdom, and the Japanese output, also difficult to 
assess, was perhaps a quarter as great. 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO “WAR INDUSTRY” 





Metal, Engineering, Chemical, and 
Precision Instrument Industries, 1939 


Net Output 
per Occupied 
Person 


() 


Steel-making 
Capacity 
1939 
(million metric 


Country or Area 
(with date of last 
Census of 
Production available) 





| Net Value of 
Output 
(million £) 


Persons 
Occupied 
~ (thousands) 











Germany (Old Reich) 

(1936) 350 
280 
280 
250 
275 
280 
280 
300 
250 
200 
275 
200 


4,980 
250 
550 

300 | 


\ustria (1930) 

Czechoslovakia (1930) 
Poland (1935) 

France (1931) 

Netherlands (1930) 200 
Belgium (1930) 400 
Denmark (1935) 80 
Norway (1935) 48 
Finland (1935) 38 
Luxembourg (1935) 6 
Italy (1927) 800 








| 
| 





1,200 





lotal Enemy Terri- 


tory (Europe) 310 


8,852 





Japan (1930) 1,000* 





Eneniy Total 9,852 








United Kingdom (1935)} 2,750 
Canada (1936) 190 
\ustralia (1936) 220 
S. Africa (1936) 150 
New Zealand (1936) | 25 
India (1931) | 600* 








Total Empire 3,935 





United States (1937) 
U.S.S.R. (1934) 


4,000} 
3,200* 





Allied Total 


11,135 








* Roughly 


It is obviously necessary to interpret these figures, referring to the 
year 1939, with the greatest care. In the first place, they do not, of 
course, reflect outputs of actual war-materials, since the industries con- 
cerned were mobilized for war in widely different degrees. Secondly, they 
do not reflect accurately the capacities of the industries concerned, even 
in 1939. The German industry, for instance, as it then existed, was 
working far nearer to full capacity than the corresponding industries of 
Britain, or still more, of the United States. American war industry 
(in the wide sense in which the term is used here) probably had some- 
thing like 30 per cent of its capacity unoccupied even in 1937, to which 
year the above figures for it refer (its activity in 1939 was on an even 
lower level). Thirdly, the comparison should not be applied to the 
present situation without further important qualifications, for a highly- 
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developed war industry is capable of expanding at a rate which depends 
upon the flexibility of its machine-tool section, on its reserves of skilled 
labour, and upon the particular conditions ruling in whichever of the 
-numerous possible branches of activity is found to be the limiting 
‘bottleneck’. The comparison to-day would certainly be more favour- 
able to Britain and the United States than that made for 1939, but it is 
impossible to speak with quantitative accuracy in this matter. As a 
matter of interest, the steel-making capacity of each country in 1939 
has been roughly estimated and added to the table. It is not, however, 
suggested that this capacity is by any means the factor most likely to 
constitute the “‘bottleneck’’ limiting expansion in even the majority of 
cases—it will serve simply to confirm and to qualify the comparisons 
provided by the statistics of net output. 

The two main points which emerge most clearly from comparisons 
of this kind, however they are made, are the immense potential superior- 
ity of the resources of Britain, Russia, and the United States combined 
to those available to the enemy, and the very inferior relation in which 
each of the democratic powers singly (except the United States) stands 
to him. The facts of geography place difficulties in the way of combin- 
ing those resources for the defeat of Germany which go some way to 
cancel their superiority, so that no complacency, at the present stage 
ofthe war could possibly be justified, but there is no lack of assurance 
that, given a really full effort by the democratic nations, the balance 
of power in their favour must ultimately prove irresistible. 


A. J.B. 


FINLAND AND THE CLAIM TO EASTERN 
KARELIA 


THE boundaries of Finland, until the adjustment after the Russo- 
Finnish War of the winter of 1939-40, were approximately those of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland under the Tsars. The most important 
modification made by the Peace of Dorpat which ended the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and Finland in 1920 was the inclusion in 
Finland of the district of Petsamo, giving Finland an ice-free port on 
the Arctic. Under the Peace concluded at Moscow on March 12, 1940, 
after the “Winter War’’, the Soviets evacuated the Petsamo.area, but 
Finland lost the Rybachi peninsula, land in the north around Marka- 
jarvi and Kuolajarvi, and the Russians obtained the right to build a 
railway from Kandalaksha on the Murmansk railway (and on an inlet 
of the White Sea) to Kemijarvi, providing eventually for a short route 
from Russia to Sweden. More important still, she lost the whole of the 
Karelian peninsula between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga with 
her greatest port Viipuri and much of her industry; the Hangé penin- 
sula and neighbouring islands were leased for the use of Soviet air 
and military forces. Important transit rights were secured in the 
Petsamo area. 

The declared object of Finland’s participation in the present war is to 
secure the resumption of the 1920 frontiers, and it is now clear that 
when the U.S. Government made their move in August she might have 
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secured some diplomatic support for some frontier revision, but her 
troops are fighting beyond these frontiers in support of her German | 
ally. Field Marshal Mannerheim declared in an Order of the Day of 
Sept. 4 that the old frontier on the Karelian Isthmus had been reached, 
but that further endurance was required. As early as July 10 he had 
repeated in an Order of the Day his slogan of 1918 that he would not 
sheath the sword until Finland and East Karelia were free, and he now 
prayed for the fulfilment of that promise to the Karelian people. The 
inclusion by Mannerheim of the conquest of Eastern Karelia, which 
had never been part of Finland, although a large proportion of its 
inhabitants who are Karelians speak a Finnish dialect and are closely 
akin to the Finns, was not generally accepted. M. Tanner, formerly 
Foreign Minister and now Minister of Trade and Commerce, was at pains 
to point out on Aug. 1 that it was only the personal view of the 
Marshal, and in an address at Viipuri (reported in the Swedish papers of 
Sept. 15), he said the war was solely one of defence, aiming at the 
creation of safe frontiers and a permanent peace, though it would be 
impolitic at the moment to say where the Finnish Army proposed to 
stay its advance. Many spokesmen insisted on the necessity of strategic 
frontiers, without defining them. 

The British Note to Finland, the text of which was published on 
Sept. 27,1 made the distinction clear. Great Britain was bound to 
consider Finland a member of the Axis while she was carrying on an 
aggressive war on Soviet territory, but would welcome consideration of 
an early resumption .of diplomatic relations (broken off on Finnish 
initiative on July 29), provided that Finland evacuated all territories 
beyond the 1939 frontiets. Probably Finland, with German troops on 
oo soil, was not a free agent; in any case, the reply transmitted to 

London on Oct. 7 maintained that Finland must occupy aerodromes 
and other bases in Soviet territory in self-defence. A similar warning 
from Washington was equally unsuccessful. Mr. Cordell Hull, speaking 
on Nov. 3 on the subject of this warning, said that on Aug. 18 he had 
told the Finnish Minister that the Soviet Union were prepared to 
discuss peace terms on a basis of territorial compensation to F inland.* 
“The American point of view was summed up in the question “whether 
Finland would be content with recovering lost territory, or would go 
farther, thus projecting herself on the side of Hitler in the general war’. 
The answer to that was given in a Note handed to the American 
Minister in Helsinki on Nov. 16.* It was stated that the granting of 
leave to Finnish troops, made possible by lessening pressure on their 
front, had begun. On Nov, 22 reports of Finnish-United States talks for 
the conclusion of an armistice were denied, and three days later the 
Finnish Foreign Minister attended the Conference called in Berlin, and 
signed-the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

Meanwhile, opinion on the Karelian question appeared to be har den- 
ing. At the special parliamentary session in Helsinki on Nov. 29 even 
the Social Democrats maintained that it would be “inhuman and con- 
trary to national feeling if we forget the réle of the Finnish nation 


‘ See the Bulletin of Oct. 4, p. 1313. 

2 For a memo. of the conversations see the Bulletin of Nov. 15, under date 
Nov. 7, p. 1901. 

* See the Bulletin of Nov. 29, pp. 1928-9, 
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in East Karelia, which is awaiting its liberation from centuries of op- 
pression and darkness”. The small Fascist group of course went much 
farther. 

Eastern Karelia, the S.S. Karelian Republic, is a huge forest country, 
stretching from Lake Ladoga to the White Sea, sparsely inhabited by 
Karelian peasants, woodworkers, and fishermen, and by a consider- 
able Russian population. The Karelians, as already stated, speak a 
Finnish dialect; in religion they are Orthodox, thus differing from their 
Finnish brothers over the border. In 1918, after Finland had broken free 
from Russia, East Karelians suggested union with Finland, and the situ- 
ation was complicated by the presence of a British army supporting the 
White Russians from Murmansk. In October, 1919 that force was with- 
drawn. At the Peace of Dorpat, concluded between the Soviet Union 
and Finland, the Soviets agreed to cede the frontier districts of Repola 
and Porajarvi, which had been in Finnish hands for about a year, and 
agreed to respect the autonomy of East Karelia. Tie Karelians revolted 
in 1921-22. The revolt was suppressed, and the East Karelians ap- 
pealed to the League for an interpretation of the terms of the treaty. 
But, as the Soviet Union was not a League Member, and might not 
respect any decision reached, the appeal was unsuccessful. 

According to Soviet statistics of 1934 the S.S. Karelian Republic had 
a population of 380,000, of whom (in 1932) 38 per cent were Karelians 
and 59 per cent Russians. The Russians are concentrated mainly 
around Lake Onega and in the town of Petrosavodsk. After the “Win- 
ter War” the newly conquered portions of Finland were added, and ie 
country became the 12th Soviet Republic—the Karelo- Finnish S 
Republic. At a meeting in the north, at Vuokkiniomi, a conference of 
Karelians was held declaring for union with Finland, and on July 20 
the Socialist President of the Finnish Parliament declared that ‘quietly 
and realistically we are shaping out of something that belongs to us 
from its own nature and whose frontiers are those of eur race, a country 
that is indeed larger than our previous territory but solely belonging to 
the Finns’’. 

It is difficult to see how aspirations of this kind could be realized 
except by the complete defeat of Russia, for through East Karelia 
run two of Russia’s “‘life-lines’’, the railway from Leningrad to the 
Arctic ice-free port of Murmansk, and the Stalin Canal, which by link- 
ing the lakes Ladoga and Onega, and Onega with the White Sea at 
Soroka on the Murmansk railway, provides supplementary water com- 
munication. M. B. 





- JAPAN ENTERS: THE WAR: 
STATEMENTS IN WASHINGTON, TOKYO AND LONDON 
THE following are the main points in the developments of Sunday 


and Monday, Dec. 7 and 8, following the Japanese attacks on Hawaii 
and other United States islands and outposts in the Pacific. 


In the United States 


On Dec. 7 the White House announced that Japanese air attacks had 
been made that morning on bases in Hawaii, including Pearl Harbour 
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and all naval and military activities on the Island of Oahu, and a few 
minutes later announced a second attack, on Army and Navy bases in 
Manila. At 3.22 p.m. it was announced that an army transport carrying 
lumber had been torpedoed 1,300 miles west of San Francisco, and that 
a cargo steamer had sent out distress signals from some 700 miles west 
of San Francisco. 

The White House stated that the attacks on Hawaii and Manila 
took place at 3.20 p.m. American time, i.e. 8.10 a.m. local time (or 
7.40 p.m. British summer time). Unofficial reports stated that 150 
aircraft bombed Pearl Harbour, and at least 2 bombers dropped bombs 
on Honolulu city some time after 7 a.m. A naval engagement was 
reported to be in progress off Honolulu. 

[he statement also quoted the»sCommander of the Forces in 
Hawaii as reporting heavy damage sustained and probably heavy loss 
of life, and broadcast reports stated that 350 men were killed by a 
direct hit on Hickam Field, an Air Corps post on Oahu Island. 

The President ordered the mobilization of all military personnel. 
His Secretary, announcing this, stated that, as far as was known, the 
attacks were ‘‘made wholly without warning when both nations were at 
peace, and were delivered within an hour or so of the time that the 
Japanese Ambassadors had gone to the State Department to hand to 
the Secretary of State Japan’s reply to Mr. Hull’s Note of Nov. 26”. 

On Dec. 8th the President addressed Congress, saying that on the 
previous day, “‘a date which will live in infamy, the United States of 
America was suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval and air forces 
of the Empire of Japan. The United States was at peace with that 
nation, and, at the solicitation of Japan, was still in conversation with 
its Government and its Emperor looking towards the maintenance of 
peace in the Pacific. Indeed, one hour after Japanese air squadrons 
had commenced bombing in the American island of Oahu the Japanese 
Ambassador . . . delivered to our Secretary of State a formal reply to a 
recent American message and, while this reply stated that it seemed 
useless to continue the existing diplomatic negotiations, it contained 
no threat or hint of war or of armed attack. 

“It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii from Japan makes it 
obvious that the attack was deliberately planned many days_pr even 
weeks ago. During the intervening time the Japanese Government has 
deliberately sought to deceive the United States by false statements 
and expressions of hope for continued peace.”’ 

He went on to announce that at the Hawaiian island severe damage 
had been done to naval and military forces and many American lives 
lost. Malaya, Hong-kong, Guam, the Philippines, Wake, and Midway 
Islands had also been attacked. 

As Commander-in-Chief he had directed that all measures be taken 
for defence, ‘‘but always’’, he added, “‘will our whole nation remember 
the character of the onslaught against us. No matter how long it may 
take _us to overcome this premeditated invasion the American people 
in their righteous might will win through to absolute victory’. Not only 
this, but they would make it very certain that this form of treachery 
should never again endanger them. 

He concluded by asking Congress to declare that a state of war had 
existed since the attack the previous day. 
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> 
Within a few minutes the Senate passed the war resolution by 82 
votes to nil, and the House of Representatives by 388 votes to one (a 
Republican pacifist). The President signed the war resolution in the 
evening. 


In Japan 

On Dec. 7th Imperial H.Q. announced that Japan had entered into 
a state of war with Britain and the United States in the Western 
Pacific as from dawn. 

The next day an Imperial Rescript was issued declaring war on the 
United States and the British Empire, and stating that the entire 
nation would mobilize its total strength so that nothing should mis- 
carry in the attainment of these aims. 

“To cultivate friendship among the nations and to enjoy prosperity 
in common with all nations,” it declared, ‘‘has always been a guiding 
principle of our Empire’s foreign policy. It has been truly unavoidable 
and far from our wishes that our Empire has now been brought to cross 
swords with America and Britain.” 

It accused the two countries of supporting Chiang Kai-shek owing to 
‘their inordinate ambition to dominate the Orient’, of increasing their 
military preparations on all sides of the Japanese Empire ‘‘to challenge 
us”, and of obstructing Japan’s commerce, even directly severing 
economic relations, “‘menacing gravely the existence of our Empire’. 

“Patiently have we waited and long have we endured,” it went on, 
“in the hope that our Government might retrieve the situation in 
peace. But our adversaries . . . have unduly delayed a settlement, and 
in the meantime have intensified economic and political pressure.” 
As this trend of affairs would endanger the very existence of the nation 
the Empire had no other recourse but to appeal to arms and to crush 
every obstacle in its path. 

The Prime Minister issued a warning that the time had come for the 
people to sacrifice everything, and that they would have to reckon 
with a long war. 


In Great Britain 


On Dec. 8th the Prime Minister addressed a special meeting of Parlia- 
ment and recalled that on Nov. 10 he had pledged the word of Great 
Britain that should the United States be involved in war with Japan 
the British declaration of war would follow at once. He had accord- 
ingly spoken to President Roosevelt on the phone the previous evening 
to arrange the timing of their respective declarations. However, it 
soon appeared that British territory in Malaya had been attacked, and 
later it was announced that the Japanese High Command—a curious 
form: not the Imperial Japanese Government—had declared that a 
state of war existed with Great Britain and the United States. Tiere 
was thus no need to wait for the declaration by the U.S. Congress, and 
the Cabinet, which had just met, at 12.30 p.m. therefore authorized the 
immediate declaration of war. 

A communication was dispatched to the Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires 
at 1 p.m. stating that in view of the wanton and unprovoked attacks 
on Malaya, Singapore, and Hong-kong committed in flagrant violation 


_ of international law and particularly of Article 1 of the Third Hague 
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& Convention relating to the opening of hostilities the Ambassador at | 
- Tokyo had been instructed to inform the Japanese Government that a . 
state of war existed. Home Office measures against Japanese nationals ‘a 
had been set in motion at 10.45 the previous evening. 
lhe Netherlands Government had at once decided to declare war on 
inte Japan. As for Siam, he did not yet know, he said, what part she would 
wn be called on to play, but meanwhile, just before Japan had gone to war | 


with her by landing troops at Singora he had sent the Thai Prime 
the Minister early on the morning of Dec. 7 a message reading: ‘‘There is 
a possibility of imminent Japanese invasion of your country. If you ) 


_ are attacked defend yourselves. The preservation of the whole inde- 

pendence and sovereignty of Thailand is a British interest, and we | 
rity shall regard attack on you as attack upon ourselves.” | 
jing He drew attention to the fact that every circumstance of calculated 


ble and characteristic Japanese treachery was employed against the 
United States. The two envoys were ordered to prolong their mission in 


~ order to keep conversations going while a surprise attack was being 
i prepared to be made before a declaration of war could be delivered. 
a The President’s appeal to the Emperor had received only this base and 
nge brutal reply. Now that the issue was joined in the most direct manner 
Sane it only remained for the two great democracies to face their task with 
2 whatever strength God might give them. They might hold themselves 
= very fortunate, and “I think we may rate our affairs not wholly ill- 
us guided”, he said, that they were not attacked alone by Japan in the 
aad period of weakness after Dunkirk. So precarious and narrow was the 
*y> margin upon which they lived that they had not dared to express the 
a sympathy they had all along felt for the heroic people of China, and had 
neh even been forced, for a short time, to agree to closing the Burma Road. 
They had now been able to reverse that policy, and he had cabled to 
the Chiang Kai-shek the previous evening assuring him that henceforth 
wie they would face the common foe together. 
He concluded by emphasizing that they must not underrate the 
gravity of the new dangers they had to meet. 
. For particulars of the hostilities see the Military Operations and the 
lia- Chronology under Malaya and Philippine Islands. 
eat \ppended is a list of recent articles in the Bulletin dealing with the 
pan countries now drawn into the war, especially as regards their 
rd- economic strength, war potential and strategic positions. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 


German raids over Great Britain at night were: Nov. 24, East Anglia, 
some damage and casualties, 1 raider destroyed; Nov. 26, 1 raider 
destroyed; Nov. 28, south-west England and Wales; Nov. 30, south- 
west England by one raider, no damage; Dec. 1, south-west coast town, 
some casualties, one raider destroyed; Dec. 2, south-west England, slight 
damage and no casualties, 2 raiders destroyed; Dec. 7, coastal areas of 
east and south-west England, some damage and few casualties. 

Day raids were made (Nov. 30) on north-east Scotland, one raider, a 
few casualties; over northern Ireland (Nov. 29), no casualties or 
damage; on Dec. 8 on a northern Scottish island, one person killed. 

British raids on Germany, Occupied Territories, and surrounding 
waters: The targets during the day on Nov. 25 were Marck aerodrome 
near Calais, and Morlaix. From night patrol (Nov. 24) over North Sea 
2 aircraft missing. On night of Nov. 25 Brest and Cherbourg heavily 
bombed, without loss, but one aircraft missing from Coastal Command 
operations against enemy shipping. On Nov. 26, at night, Emden and 
Ostend, one aircraft missing, and in day operations (Nov. 27) 2 supply 
ships, 2 flak ships and 2 enemy fighters were destroyed, and Berck and 
Boulogne bombed, with the loss in all of 3 fighters. On night of Nov. 27 
Diisseldorf, Ostend, and Low Countries aerodromes, one aircraft missing. 
ea Day operations on Nov. 27 included sweeps over Norwegian and Dutch 
A coasts. On the night of Nov. 30 heavy attacks on Hamburg, Emden, 
is Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, Kiel, and Liibeck; mines laid in enemy 
waters; attacks on shipping off Dutch coast, with many hits observed; 
British aircraft losses 20, crew of one bomber saved. On night of Dec. | 
docks at Kristiansund bombed. In the day, Dec. 2, attacks on shipping 
off Norwegian coast, and at night targets in France; 3 aircraft missing. 
On Dec. 4 one supply ship set on fire, and several other ships in convoy 
bombed off Norwegian coast. From successful raids on shipping on the 
night of Dec. 4 and during the day on Dec. 5, Dec. 6, and Dec. 7, 7 
fighters were missing; one German raider brought down off Plymouth. 
On night of Dec. 7 strong forces attacked Aachen, and docks at French 
ports; 4 aircraft missing, and one enemy bomber destroyed. In a sweep 
- over northern France on Dec. 8 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed and 
ef 10 fighters missing. 

a The Admiralty-reported on Nov. 29 the sinking in Arctic waters by 
the submarine Tigris of 5 enemy supply ships and damage to another. 
Trident had sunk 3 transport and supply ships, and left 4 seriously 
damaged, probably lost; 2 of these ships full of troops. A merchant 
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slip, believed to be a German raider, was sunk in the South Atlantic by 
the cruiser Devonshire on Nov. 22, and a commerce raider of 10,000 
tons in the same area by the Dorsetshire. The Admiralty also reported 
the destruction of a Heinkel bomber off the east coast in the night of 
Dec. 1 by the destroyer Mendip. 

A small British patrol landed on the Normandy coast on night of 
Nov. 23, returning with only one slight casualty. The Germans reported 
this incident as “an attempted British landing repulsed with heavy 


losses’ 3 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Belated news of the heroic defence put up by the 5th South African 
Brigade south of Sidi Rezegh on Sunday, Nov. 23, reached England on 
Nov. 28. They were attacked by German. tanks and infantry in the 
morning, and beat them off, and again in the afternoon by a force of 70 
German tanks, when they fought until their ammunition was exhausted. 
They were being rounded up as prisoners when some British tanks broke 
through and enabled many to make their escape. 

A statement on the battle atound Sidi Rezegh was issued from Cairo 
G.H.Q. on Nov. 25, and said that on both sides fighting had been very 
heavy; ground had been given and regained only after bitter fighting, in 
which the main object had been the destruction of opposing armoured 
units. Tank casualties had been heavy on both sides. Reinforcements 
which had reached the area on Nov. 23 were taking part. The 
communiqué issued on Nov. 26 indicated that the Germans had also 
brought up reinforcements to the main battlefield, while British arm- 
oured forces were rapidly reorganizing, after 5 days’ continuous fight- 
ing, to resume operations around Sidi Rezegh. 

In the meantime New Zealand and British troops were continuing 
their advance (begun on Nov. 22) along the Trigh Capuzzo towards 
Tobruk, not without strong opposition, while the Tobruk garrison went 
out eastwards to meet them. 

On Nov. 26 the enemy made a substantial raid from Gabr Salah east- 
ward across the Egyptian frontier south of Sidi Omar. They lost about 
one-third of their estimated strength in tanks, and British columns were 
detailed to deal with them. At the same time British, South African, 
and Indian troops moved south-west and captured Jalo. 

During the night of Nov. 25 (Tuesday night) New Zealand forces, 
supported by British tank formations, recaptured Sidi Rezegh (this key 
position was taken and lost) and occupied Bir-el-Hamed, and, after 
stiff fighting throughout Wednesday the force from Tobruk joined 
hands with the New Zealand and other forces on the morning of the 27th 
at Ed Duda. 

On the 28th, Friday, G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the German raiding 
column which had attacked the frontier in conjunction with forces 
from other positions on the Egyptian frontier had moved westward, 
hoping to join the main enemy forces operating west of Sidi Rezegh. 
After a temporary lull on Saturday morning, the 29th, battle was joined 
at midday, when the remaining strength of 2 German armoured divi- 
sions, with the Italian armoured division in support, made an attempt 
to break through the British and New Zealand forces in the area Sidi 
Rezegh-Bir-El-Hamid. While this battle was going on British patrols 
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penetrated to the coast farther west, between Jedabia and Benghazi. 

By Monday, Dec. 1, the battle had resolved itself into three main 
areas: the main front south-east of Tobruk; the frontier area between 
Halfaya and Sidi Omar; and Jalo in the south-west. Intensive fighting 
continued throughout the day on the Ed Duda-Sidi Rezegh—Bir Hamed 
front, and the Italian Ariete division on the east suffered the loss of 
about half its tanks and fled northwards, pursued by British armoured 
columns. In the afternoon German infantry with tank support again 
attacked British positions around Sidi Rezegh, penetrated the British 
and New Zealand positions, and secured a junction with other German 
forces. Thus the Germans had succeeded in breaking through the 
British Corridor and again isolating Tobruk, while they again occupied 
Sidi Rezegh. 

While this set-back was taking place on the main front Indian troops 
were mopping up enemy frontier positions and recaptured Libyan 
Omar. 

Continued fighting was reported on the following days, but not on the 
same violent scale, partly because of exhaustion, but also because of 
unfavourable weather. On Dec. 5 Cairo G.H.Q. reported that on Thurs- 
day, the 4th, the enemy resumed the attack on Ed Duda, south-east of 
Tobruk; two.attacks were driven off, with severe casualties; the third 
made some ground, much of which was regained in a counter-attack. 
Indian infantry successfully attacked enemy positions near Bir el Gobi, 
and New Zealanders gained a success west of Menastir. — 

On Sunday, Dec. 7, G.H.Q. reported continued activity on the main 
front, apparently in preparation for a new battle, and successful mop- 
ping up in the frontier, coastal, and other areas. No general figures of 
losses in tanks, guns, etc., were available, but it was stated that prisoners 
of war who had reached the rear numbered over 3,000 Italians and 
2,000 Germans. In one of the forward areas there were another 1 ,(00 
Germans and 1,500 Italians. In addition there were many prisoners in 
the forward areas and on the lines of communications still uncounted. 

On Monday, Dec. 8, Cairo reported that throughout the whole battle 
area British pressure was steadily increasing. In the attack about 
midnight on Saturday west of Bir el Gobi on an enemy-force of about 30) 
tanks and 500 motor vehicles the enemy was forced to withdraw. 
Cleaning up operations had cleared the Sidi Rezegh area of the Germans, 
18 modern German tanks and much equipment having been abandoned 
by the enemy. Patrols of the 11th Hussars again established contact 
with the troops operating from Tobruk. 

It followed that: Tobruk was no longer isolated, and the coastal area 
from Tobruk to the Egyptian frontier was now clear of enemy troops 
except for a small force at Bardia. On the Egyptian frontier Halfaya 
and perhaps Sollum were still in enemy hands, with one strong point 
farther south. 

During the period under review the last Italian stronghold in 
Abyssinia, Gondar, surrendered unconditionally on Nov. 27. It is 
stated that, although Highlanders, Indians, Sudanese, South Africans, 
West Africans, Free French, and Ethiopian patriots took part in the 
operations in the mountainous country around Gondar, the main share 
in the battle fell to the East African native troops and armoured cars 
and the Patriots. Nairobi G.H.Q. announced on Dec. 2 that prisoners 
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were about 11,500 Italians and 12,000 native troops. The ome 
force Was approximately 10,000 only, and, as soon as the season 
mitted the attack to be made the operation was concluded in 14 daw’ 
preliminary fighting and one day’s assault. 

Throughout the operations in Cyrenaica constant support to the 
troops was given by the R.A.F. and the Navy. In Cyrenaica the R.A.F. 
no longer had the complete superiority in the air which they had in the 
earlier stages of the campaign, as the Luftwaffe had obviously received 
reinforcements. The R.A.F. regularly raided enemy transport, camps, 
tank concentrations, supply bases at Tripoli, Benghazi, and elsewhere, 
and airfields. Supply bases in Italy were also raided, and transports 
and other ships were sunk in the Mediterranean. 

The Admiralty reported the sinking of 2 laden supply ships in the 
Central Mediterranean on Nov. 24; the sinking, on Dec. 1, of the supply 
ship Adriatico, the laden tanker Mantovani, and the escorting destroyer 

\/vise da Mosto. One British casualty was reported on the same day, 
the loss of the Australian sloop Parramatta while escorting a convoy; of 
her company of 161, 141 were missing. 

The Greek Government reported the torpedoing (Nov. 1) of a laden 
supply ship off Heraklion by the submarine Glaukos. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Naples on the night of Nov. 27, 
and on railways at San Giovanni on Dec. 4. They also reported hits on a 
liner and an escorting destroyer in the Central Mediterranean on Nov. 
26; the setting on fire of a large cargo ship on Nov. 29; an enemy tanker 

of 7,000 tons hit (Dec. 1) and the vessel abandoned, it and its escorting 
destroyer being later sunk by warships; and on the night of Nov. 29 heavy 
attacks on Naples. Malta had its 1,000th alert on Nov. 30, but the 
raider did not cross the coast. 

The Italians claimed many successes, including the destruction of 3 
submarines (Nov. 27), and a cruiser hit by torpedo (Nov. 30). 

R.A.F. losses from the various operations in Libya and in the 
Mediterranean between Nov. 25 and Dec. 8 inclusive amounted to 
61 aircraft. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Leningrad and Northern Front. The Leningrad garrison continued 
their offensive action; Pravda reported the capture of a German post by 
assault on Nov. 27. The paper declared (Nov. 2) that after 3 days’ 
fighting the former Russian defence line in one sector had been recap- 
tured and 2,500 Germans killed, while at the same time (and in sub- 
sequent days) the Germans were reporting that attempts to break out 
from Leningrad had been repulsed. The Germans also reported attacks 
on Russian troops on the ice on Lake Ladoga and continued destruction 
of the railway east of Tikhvin; also the bombing of Leningrad. 

In the Baltic the Germans claimed the sinking of 2 Russian warships 
by mines on Nov. 26, and the Finnish Agency reported on Dec. 3 
that the evacuation of Hangé by the Soviets had begun. On the 
Karelian front the Moscow wireless claimed (Nov. 28) that the Germans 
and Finns had lost 8,000 men in 10 days in trying to capture Leuki 
station on the Murmansk railway, and that S.S. units had lost half 
their strength. The Finns had lost heavily in trying to capture Uhtua, 
farther south. 
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The Russians admitted on Nov. 30 that Tikhvin, on the Leningrad- 
Vologda railway, had been lost some days before, but on Dec. 8 they 
were able to claim that they had practically surrounded the town, 
and had good hopes of reopening the abandoned section of the railway. 

The Moscow Front. On Nov. 25 the Russians reported fierce fighting 
in the Volokolamsk and Stalinogorsk sectors. The heaviest pressure 
on Moscow was from the north-west in the neighbourhoods of Klin 
and Volokolamsk, on the railways converging on Moscow. At the same 
time a fierce new onslaught was developing at Tula. The Moscow radio 
declared that the Gerrans had thrown into the battle for Moscow half 
their tank divisions and were in a numerical superiority. The position 
at the various approaches to Moscow remained serious on the following 
days, especially at Tula, threatened from various directions. The 
claims of the military spokesman in Berlin (Nov. 27) that Klin had 
been captured was not substantiated. The Russians recorded heavy 
destruction of men and material by their air force. Among the signs 
that the defence was beginning to regain the initiative were Pravda 
statement that on Thursday, Nov. 27, after heavy artillery prepara- 
tion, the Russians had launched an assault in many parts_of the 
Kalinin sector; their troops drove wedges into the enemy lines, and re- 
occupied villages, some of which had been fortified by the Germans. 
Other important counter-strokes were launched in the Tula area. Few 
particulars were given in the official communiqués, though the Russian 
communiqué stated at midnight on Monday, Dec. 1, that violent enemy 
attacks had been repulsed with heavy losses to the enemy. Rain was 
reported on the Moscow front on Dec. 2, and apparently increased the 
German difficulties. A dispatch dated Dec. 3 from Kuibyshev to The 
Times, stated that in the Volokolamsk sector, where the danger was 
still acute, the Russians were offering strong resistance; British tanks 
were being used in that sector. The German High Command on the 
us same day announced (apparently referring to the centre) that their 
: troops, supported by tanks and Stuka dive-bombers, had gained ground 
: on the Moscow front in spite of stubborn resistance. Pravda declared 
t that the Germans were on the defensive on both flanks—in the Klin 
area and in the direction of Stalinogorsk—and that the situation was 
most serious in the Mozhaisk sector. In the Volokolamsk sector the 
Russians had had to evacuate some villages under pressure. 

The German attack seems to have developed more violence on Dec. 5, 
when a report supplementary to the Russian communiqué stated that 
in one sector the Russians had beaten off several furious attacks, but 
that the Germans, who had concentrated there one tank and 2 infantry 
divisions, had pushed the Russians back and penetrated their defence; 
after a Russian counter-attack and stubborn fighting the enemy had 
been forced to retreat; the Germans left many dead and much material 
on the field. Swedish reports said the situation at Mozhaisk was still 
very serious, the German forces spreading out fanwise towards Nara- 
fominsk. On Dec. 6, however, the Moscow wireless reported that 
i several attacks here had been repulsed and an earlier penetration o! 
‘ae the Russian lines had ended in a disorderly retreat of the Germans 

ql southward. The Russian advantage was pressed, and on Dec. 7 
the official communiqué said that on several sectors the Russians had 
repelled fierce enemy attacks, inflicting heavy casualties. According to 
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various reports the position in the Tula sector remained serious. 

Similar statements of heavy German losses were made on Dec. 8. 

According to Pravda the Germans had been driven from the Serpukhov- 

Tula road, and were retreating southwards; German counter-attacks 

in the Kalinin sector had failed; and Russian counter-attacks were 

taking place in the south-west. German losses in tanks and other 
vehicles, as well as in men, steadily mounted in the fortnight under 

review, and the Germans themselves declared in a report on Dec. 8 

that the cold weather was hindering their operations. 

The Southern Front. On the southern front the Russians inflicted 
on the Germans a major defeat, the first they have suffered on land in 
the present war. The Axis troops had reached Rostov-on-Don, the key 
to the Northern Caucasus, on Nov. 23, but their possession was threatened 
by Marshal Timoshenko’s armies moving south-west from the direc- 
tion of Vorishilovgrad on the German flank reported on the 27th. 
The advance continued, and, though the Germans claimed on Nov. 29 
that Russian attacks near Rostov and in the Donetz bend were being 
repulsed with very heavy losses, they admitted that they had evacuated 
the centre of Rostov, the odd excuse being given that the necessary 
reprisals should be taken against the civil population for having 
illegally taken part in the battle in the rear of the German army. 
Threats of the destruction of Rostov from the air were added. The 
Russians had in fact entered the southern suburbs of Rostov on the 
28th. Af the same time the situation around Sevastopol improved. 
General von Kleist’s army began a disorderly retreat along the northern 
shores of the Sea of Azov towards Taganrog pursued by the Russians, 
and further threatened by the Russian advance in the Donetz basin. 
The Russian communiqué of Nov. 29 reported that von Kleist’s army 
group (3 tank divisions, a motorized division, and an S.S. division) 
were destroyed. By Nov. 30 the Germans were retreating from Tagan- 
rog towards Mariupol, 65 miles to the west, and the forces which tried 
a flanking movement from the central Donetz basin were repulsed. 
On Dec. 1 the Russians reported that in the Rostov battle 118 German 
tanks and 102 aircraft had been destroyed; and on Dec. 4 the Russian 
Information Bureau said the booty in the pursuit from Rostov included 
118 tanks, 210 guns, 306 machine guns, 178 mortars, 871 lorries, etc., 
and 102 aircraft had been brought down. In the fortnight ended 
Dec. 1 German casualties were about 23,500. The Germans were 
reported to be¢naking desperate rearguard stands to cover the retreat 
at a high cost in men and material, and they appear to have left some 
troops bottled up in the Taganrog Peninsula. The Germans, according 
to reports from neutral sources, sent new troops under General Schwed- 
ler to the Donetz Basin to prevent attack from the Russian armies 
advancing from the north, but he is said to have been forced to join 
the retreat of the other Axis forces. 

Losses on both sides. The Moscow wireless announced on Nov. 25 
that German losses were now about 6,000,000. Russian losses were 
2,122,000, of whom 490,000 were killed, 520,000 missing, and 1,112,000 
wounded. 

OTHER THEATRES 

Dec. 2. The Australian Premier announced that the cruiser Sydney 
had been in action with a heavily armed merchant raider, which she 
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sank. No subsequent communication received from Sydney, and there- 
fore her loss must be presumed. Search for survivors still going on. 
The whole company of 42 officers and 603 men were missing. 


THE PACIFIC AREA - 
American Territory. On Sunday, Dec. 7, about 7.0 a.m. (local time) 
Japanese aircraft attacked the naval base at Pearl Harbour on the 
island of Oahu in Hawaii. This corresponded to 3.20 p.m. American 
time, The President’s Secretary announced that the Japanese had 
attacked Oahu from the air, and all naval and military activities, and 
the statement’ was followed by reports of a second air attack on navy 
and army bases in the Philippine Islands, and of the torpedoing of an 
army transport laden with lumber 1,300 miles west of San Francisco. 
Columbia wireless station said 150 aircraft had taken part in the attack 
on Hawaii. The White House quoted the C.-in-C. at Hawaii as report- 
ing heavy damage and probable considerable loss of life. 

A communiqué issued on Dec. 8 amplified this news by stating that 
one old battleship, one destroyer, and a large number of aircraft had been 
lost and some other vessels damaged at Pearl Harbour. Casualties 
in Oahu probably numbered 3,000, of whom perhaps half were killed. 
Several Japanese submarines and aircraft were accounted for in the 
operations which followed around Hawaii. 

Further news on Menday, Dec. 8, came from the Philippines of the 
bombing of Manila, and large fires started in an airport in the evening. 
Fort McKinley, the Nicholas airfield, and 2 wireless stations accurately 
bombed. Davao, Tarlao, and the military reservation at Baguio also 
raided, and at Charles Field, an air base in northern Luzon, 300 deaths 
reported. Midway and Wake Islands also attacked. 

Guam was heavily bombed by Japanese dive bombers at 5.30 on 

» Dec. 8, the cable office and American Airways being heavily attacked. 
The Japanese claimed the sinking off Guam of the mine carrier Penguin 
and 4 cargo ships. 

Press reports (Dec. 8) said the U.S. transport General Hugh Scott 
was sunk 1,600 miles from Manila, and the liner President Harrison 
seized and sunk off Shanghai. 

British Territory. On Monday, Dec. 8, battle positions were manned 
at dawn at Hong-kong, and demolitions carried out in the forward area. 
Japanese were putting field bridges across the frontier in 2 places. A 
few bombs were dropped, but aircraft driven off by anti-aircraft fire. 

On the same day Singapore was raided soon after 4 a.m., 60 people 
killed and 133 seriously injured, but without damage to military 
installations. 

At 1.30 a.m. on Dec. 8, in N.E. Malaya, at the mouth of the Kelantan 
River to the north of the airfield of Kota Bharu, Japanese landings 
took place from 5 transports accompanied by warships. Severe figiting 
developed in neighbourhood of Kota Bharu. Later 10 more ships were 
sighted farther south, and by daylight at least 2 large ships were on 
fire. At daybreak bomber and torpedo squadrons took off to attack; 
3 aircraft so far not returned. By 8 a.m. all remaining ships had retired 
northwards, leaving landing parties and men, who were being mopped 


up. ; 
Landings were also taking place at Singora and Patani (Thailand). 
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Raids made at 3 aerodromes in northern Malaya, but little damage 
reported. Later landing made at Kemassin, leading to infiltration 
towards Kota Bharu. Large concentration of ships sighted, other 
landings effected and fighting on beaches. Direct hits by Hudsons on 
leading ship at Kemassim and on troop-filled barge in Kalantan River. 
R.A.F. attacked transports landing troops on Thailand beaches. 
Confused fighting continuing in Kota Bharu area. 

Other areas. On Dec. 7 at Shanghai British gunboat Peterel sunk. 
\Vaterfront occupied by Japanese marines. 





CHRONOLOGY 
ABYSSINIA 


Dec. 3.—The Emperor issued a statement saying he had been 
waiting for two events “before we can really devote ourselves to 
consolidating our independence and organizing our Government. One 
was the crushing of all Italian resistance. This has now been achieved. 
lhe other is the signing of an Anglo-Ethiopian agreement, which we 
hope will be accomplished shortly’. 

The office of the Deputy Chief Political Officer, Addis Ababa, issued 
an announcement that as soon as existing British military interests 
had been liquidated the British forces would be withdrawn from the 
country. Hitherto, the British had organized where necessary at their 
own expense the feeding, housing, and employment of Italian non- 
combatants, and had as far as possible looked after their interests. 
The Italians, therefore, must be removed before the British forces left. 

The British Government had approached the Italian Government 
with proposals for their repatriation to Italy, and these negotiations 
were now within sight of a successful conclusion. Men unfit for service, 
women, and children would be sent home in Italian liners, pending the 
arrival of which they would be collected at embarkation ports, where 
special camps were being prepared with every regard to health, etc. 
The first move would be on Dec. 22, of 11,000 persons due to sail in 
February. Men of combatant age would be sent to accommodation 
prepared for them in British East African territories, the first batch 
leaving Addis Ababa on Dec. 5 for a camp in Somaliland. 


ALBANIA 


Dec. 4.—It was learnt that a new Cabinet had been formed owing to 
the failure of the Italians to impose a Fascist system of. government. 
The new Premier was Mustafa Merlika Kruja, who was to be supported 
by men chosen in nearly equal numbers to represent. respectively 
Italian culture and Albanian tradition. The Minister of the Interior 
was John Marco, chief of a powerful mountain clan; the Minister of 
Justice, Hasan Dosti; of Public Works, Ilijas Agushi; Minister for the 
liberated territories, Tahir Shtylla; and Minister for Albanian Fascism, 
Karazi. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 27.—The Minister for External Affairs stated in Parliament 
that “Timor may be regarded as one of the main points of entrance to 
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Australia, and we cannot regard. with equanimity any development 
threatening the integrity of this portion of the Portuguese Empire’”’. 
The Government were conferring full Consular rank on their represen- 
tative at Dilli. 

The Government, he said, wished to preserve peace in the Pacific, 
if that were possible without any sacrifice of principle or danger to the 
solidarity of the democratic Powers. There was a solid basis for the 
dictum that peace in the Pacific was indivisible. 

Dec. 1.—An emergency meeting of the War Cabinet agreed on an 
important message to the British Government setting out the Aus- 
tralian views on the situation. Mr. Curtin stated afterwards that 
Australia’s policy was entirely defensive, and there would be no war in 
the Pacific unless as the result of aggression by Japan. Australia had 
no offensive purposes: ‘‘nevertheless, the Australia station is now a 
station of war”. , 

The Prime Minister announced that the cruiser Sydney must be 
presumed lost. 

Dec. 3.—The Prime Minister revealed that the Sydney had fought 
and destroyed the German raider Kormoran 300 miles west of Carnar- 
von, Western Australia, and presumably sank afterwards from 
damage sustained in the fight. 

Dec. 5.—A special Cabinet meeting cancelled Army leave, gave 
authority for the execution of previously prepared plans involving the 
co-operation of Australia, the U.S.A. and the Dutch East Indies, 
and issued important orders to the Navy and the Air Force. An 
official statement in Melbourne announced that Japanese naval and 
military forces were moving southwards. 

Dec. 8.—It was stated officially in Melbourne that a state of war 
existed with Finland, Hungary, and Rumania. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that Nauru Island and 
Ocean Island had been attacked by Japan. 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 30.—Many arrests were reported following strikes in coal mines 
and electrical works in the Charleroi, Mons, and Liége areas and 
sabotage reducing the output of the mines. 

Dec. 3.—It was learnt that the Germans had closed Brussels Univer- 
sity owing to a “‘sit down”’ strike against the appointment of pro- 
German professors. ° 

Dec. 6.—Demonstrations to protest against the insufficiency of 
rations and the raiding of the food supplies by the Germans were 
reported in Brussels and several towns, women and children taking 
part. Arrests were made. Warnings had been issued by the medical 
profession that if the situation continued the vitality of the people 
would be irremediably impaired, whatever the result of the war. Two 
Belgian lawyers were reported to have been arrested for saying in 
court that but for the black market everyone would starve. 

Dec. 7.—A pastoral letter from the Archbishop of Malines was read 
in the churches announcing the marriage, on Sept. 11, of the King 
with the daughter of M. Baels, a former Minister of Agriculture. The 
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King had signed a document stating that his wife renounced the title 
ind rank of Queen, having made this a condition of her marriage, and 
she would bear the title of Princess of Réthy. 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 6.—Lease-Lend aid for Bolivia. (See U.S.A.) 
BRAZIL 

Dec. 8.—The President announced that the Cabinet had unani- 
mously decided to declare the solidarity of Brazil with the United 


states. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 1.—Vichy reports stated that a spy trial had opened in Sofia, 
the accused being Col. Ross, a former British military attaché there, 
2 Frenchmen, 3 Jews, and 2 Bulgarians. Col. Ross and the 2 Frenchmen 
had succeeded in escaping from the country. 

Dec. 3.—Turkish reports stated that German preparativns for the 
use of the country as a base and a jumping-off ground were well 
advanced, and that general mobilization of the Bulgarian Army was 
being prepared for February. In September German infantry had been 
sent to the front-line trenches on the Turkish frontier, and German 
H.O. were established at Liubimets, near Svilengrad. A strip of 
territory 20-30 miles wide from there down to the Aegean was in 
German control, with the whole railway line west of the Maritsa, and 
was banned to Bulgarians. Also in German control were all the air- 
fields in eastern Bulgaria, all the A.A. batteries, artillery posts, muni- 
tion stores, etc., and the whole Black Sea coast. Burgas was believed 
to have been developed into a first class naval and air base. No fishing 
was allowed, and no travelling except with a German permit. The 
German forces along the coast were estimated at 4 divisions. 

The Prime Minister, in a speech the previous week, was reported to 
have said: ‘‘Bulgaria is waiting with enthusiasm to do her duty.” 

The German Minister in Sofia (formerly Gestapo chief of Frankfurt) 
was understood to be directing the measures taken by the Government 
to suppress opposition to collaboration in the German plans, and the 
result was described as a reign of terror unparalleled in the darkest 
periods of Bulgaria’s history. 


BURMA 
Nov. 29.—Large reinforcements arrived in Rangoon, comprising all 
arms of the Services. 


CANADA 

Dec. 5.—A National Defence Dept. official stated that 3,000 para- 
chute troops were to be trained for service oversea. It was stated (in 
London) that there were nearly 125,000 troops in the United Kingdom, 
maintained by the Canadian Government, and 13,000 airmen. 

Dec. 7.—The Prime Minister announced that Canada would be at 
war with Finland, Hungary, and Rumania as from midnight. 
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Nov. 27.—The first detachment of U.S. Marines left Shanghai for 
Manila. 

The People’s Political Council adjourned, after passing 70 resolutions, 
including one calling for the convocation of a National Assembly and 
the establishment of constitutional government as soon as the war 
against Japan ended. 

Chiang Kai-shek assured the Council that a ‘democratic form of 
government would be established, but appealed to other parties not to 
obstruct the Kuomintang’s “historic mission of one-party rule during 
the period of political tutelage prescribed by Sun Yat-sen’’. He also 
said that no nation could defeat China by bringing about her economic 
collapse, as she was self-supporting in food, being an agricultural 
nation. 

Nov. 28.—The rest of the U.S. Marines left for Manila. 

Dec. 1.—Wiedemann arrived at Tientsin to take over the German 
Consulate-General. 

Dec. 3.—The Anhui left Shanghai with 450 British evacuees, bound 
for India dr Australia. 

























SINO-JAPANESE WAR 

Nov. 28.—Military targets round Kunming were bombed by 5 
formations of Japanese aircraft, including lorries on the Burma Road 
south of the city. 











COSTA RICA 
Dec. 8.—The Government declared war on Japan. 









CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
re Nov. 29.—Heydrich was understood to have pi ma A General 
al Blaha to found the ‘‘Czech Frontfighters’ Union” to take the place of 









’ if the Sokols and the Legionary organizations. General Blaha claimed to 

; have gathered round him a body of men who formerly held office in the 

‘ Hapsburg Empire. 

A DENMARK 

" Nov. 26.—Berlingske Tidende, referring to the signing of the Anti- 3 






Comintern Pact, declared that Denmark’s non-belligerent position was 
. unchanged, but “‘the country’s will to oppose the undermining of the 
“e community by Communism has found new expression”. Swedish 
reports stated that riots had been taking place in Copenhagen, and that 
the Prime Minister had received hundreds of letters protesting against 
the signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact and demanding the resigna- 
tion of the Foreign Minister, who had never consulted his colleagues about 
adherence, but had merely presented them with a German ultimatum. 
Dec. 1.—The first party of Danish volunteers from Canada and the 
United States arrived in England. 
Dec. 2.—The Minister in London resigned his office under the Govern- 
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ment, but stated that, faithful to his allegiance to the King, he would 
‘endeavour to maintain a free Denmark’s diplomatic relations with the 
British Government and to safeguard its interests ih the United 
Kingdom’. He informed Copenhagen that he was convinced that 
Denmark’s adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact would harm her 
good name in Great Britain and with the British Empire. 

It was learnt that the Germans used threats to induce the Govern- 
ment to sign the Pact, and that only the Foreign Minister, Scavenius, 
and the Ministers of Transport and Justice were in favour of signing. 

Dec. 6.—The Minister of Justice, Hr, Jacobsen, who had srecently 
been ‘appointed, was reported to be a German agent. He had been 
raised to the position of Chief of Police of Copenhagen just after the 
German invasion and his appointment as Minister took place after a 
visit of Himmler to the capital. 

He was believed to have played a leading part in the taking over of 
the trade unions by pro-Nazi leaders and in the elimination of anti- 
German editors from the principal papers. He circularized the judges 
and the police courts warning them to deal very strictly with elements 
disturbing good relations between the Danes and the Germans. 


EGYPT 

Dec. 3.—Brigadier-General Adler, Chief of the U.S. Air Services, 
who was in Cairo, told the press that a new “‘life-line’’ between Washing- 
ton and Cairo had now been formed, and he was in Egypt with a large 
group of American airmen and technicians to see about the proper 
distribution of U.S. material. A second ferry service from America to 
the Middle East was in operation, and in addition, the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. was erecting a huge aircraft works “‘somewhere in Africa’’. 

Dec. 8.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
decided to sever diplomatic relations with Japan, intern all Japanese 
in the country, and place their interests under public custodianship. 


EIRE 

Nov. 30.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Limerick, said Eire had been 
given a God-sent time to prepare for total war. Next to the organizing 
of local defence forces the most important defence measure was to see 
that the community could not at any time be held up to ransom 
through lack of some vital necessity such as food or fuel. It was 
essential for farmers to grow 4 acres of wheat for every 3 grown the 
previous year. 


FINLAND 

Nov. 26.—A Food Ministry official stated that the scarcity of bread 
and grain was alarming, the dearth of potatoes even more serious, that 
butter rations would be suspended after the New Year except for 
children and invalids, and that the meat ration would be reduced 
(though already very small) in the spring. 

Nov. 28.—Mr. Hull’s statement on the policy of the Finnish Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.A.) 
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Nov. 29.—The Prime Minister called a special meeting of Parliament 
and announced that ‘Britain now threatens us with war. It would be 
regrettable if she decides that British interests demand dragging 
Finland, against her will, into the larger war’ 

M. Rangell also stated that the territories they had occupied beyond 
the frontier must remain in Finnish hands, and strategic reasons must 
determine how much further this occupation was to stretch. Eastern 
Karelia formed part of the Finnish people. 

Field Marshal Mannerheim issued an Order of the Day addressed to 
the people, telling them that. the campaign would soon be over. Not 
much remained to be done before they had achieved their strategic 
aims: to deprive the enemy of the facilities he prepared for their un- 
doing, and to reach a frontier easier to defend than any Finland had 
ever had. 

Swedish reports stated that Finland was now almost entirely depen- 
dent on Germany for food supplies to augment the insufficient local 
stocks. Some 20,000 tons of grain had been received, and just before 
the Anti-Comintern meeting Germany promised a further 75,000 tons, 
but even if this all arrived Finland’s shortage was believed to be over 
100,000 tons. 

Nov. 30.—Official reports of the proceedings in the secret session of 
Parliament the previous day showed that Social Democrat speakers 
had declared that Finland could not be indifferent to the fate of the 
people of Eastern Karelia, which was “‘awaiting its liberation from 
centuries of oppression and darkness’. Progressive Party Members 
stated that the struggle for Finland’s most precious rights had now also 
become a struggle for common human rights, human liberty, culture, 
and religion. 

Dec. 1.—The Constitutional Committee of Parliament approved 4 
Bills presented by the Government on Nov. 29 concerning the re- 
incorporation of the areas ceded to Russia and the cancelling of the 
agreement for the lease of Hangé. 

Dec. 6.—State of war with Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

President Ryti, in a speech on Independence Day, claimed that they 
had liberated Eastern Karelia and recaptured Hangé, and that the 
war with Russia was nothing more than “‘a civil war within the sphere 
of European culture. . . . Since Bolshevism ruled in Russia that country 
has thrown away its European garments, and it is no longer possible 
to speak across the frontier with her’’. 

As to Britain he said: “We, for our part, can understand that 
Britain, in spite of all she knows of the Soviet Union, willingly~per- 
mitted the Red Army to fight to the last against Britain’s own enemy. 
It is impossible for us to understand how Britain, who proclaimed that 
she is fighting on behalf of the liberty of small nations and democratic 
freedom, can regard the bloody despot of the Soviet Union as a caam- 
pion of liberty and commit herself to an alliance with him.”’ 

He could not understand why Britain should threaten Finland with 
war to please the Soviet Union. America, he was sure, did not know 
the truth, and was influenced by compulsion and falsification. ‘We 
cannot withdraw from our struggle’’, he concluded, ‘‘and on behalf of 
those same high ideals on which Britain and America base their stand- 
point Finland will continue to fight.” 
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He announced the issue of a decree absorbing occupied Karelia and 
annulling the peace treaty of March, 1940. 


FRANCE 

Nov. 26.—An agreement was reported between French chemical and 
dye companies and the German I. G. Farbenindustrie for the establish- 
ment of a new company to bring about complete co-operation between 
them. The management and exploitation of the potash mines of Alsace 
was reported to be in the hands of a company in Berlin. 

Dec. 1.—Marshal Pétain met Gé6ring at St. Florentin-Vergigny, in 
occupied France. Darlan was present. 

Dec. 2.—German reports stated that Goring met Pétain to discuss 
the ““Bolshevist danger” and the ‘“‘American attempts to intervene in 
the war’. 

Three laws were published placing more social and economic restric- 
tions on Jews. One increased the number of occupations closed to 
Jews, leaving hardly any branches of trade open to them, and another 
prohibited them from owning any residence except that in which they 
lived or had their business. 

Dec. 3.—Stiilpnagel announced that another attack on a German 
officer was made in Paris in the night. No arrests had yet been made, 
and there was ‘“‘no doubt that these terrorist groups have accomplices 
inside Paris, who provide. them with explosives and arms’. In the 
district concerned a curfew at 7.30 p.m. was imposed, and all cafés and 
places of amusement were closed at 6.30. Failing the discovery of the 
culprits the most severe reprisals would be taken. 

The Vichy Minister for the Colonies, on arriving back from West 
Africa, said an important military effort had been made there and 
material accumulated in such quantities as to deter anyone from 
attempting to attack those colonies. 

Dec. 5.—Three more attacks on Germans in Paris were reported: 
one on a major, who was shot and seriously wounded; one on a group of 
Germans, which caused no injury; and the third, a bomb explosion in 
the street. 

Dec. 6.—A report from Vichy stated that Marshal Pétain refused, 
when he saw Goring, to hand over the Fleet or allow the Germans the 
use of it for convoying. 

Dec. 8.—The Vichy News Agency reported that shots were fired at a 
German officer at Rouen. The Germans imposed a curfew at 7 p.m. 
till Dec. 14. The local prefect expressed his regrets to the Germans and 
offered a reward of 50,000 francs for information leading to the dis- 
covery of the culprits. 

The French National Committee, meeting in London, decided that a 
state of war existed between all the Free French territories and Free 
French Forces and Japan. 

It sent an appeal to the military and civil population of Indo-China 
inviting them to resist the Japanese by all the means in their power. 


GERMANY 
Nov. 25.—The wireless announced that General von Wilberg, of the 
\ir Force, had been killed in an accident. 
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A Protocol to the Anti-Comintern Pact extending it for 5 years was 
signed in Berlin by the representatives of Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Spain, and Manchukuo, and those of Bulgaria, Denmark, Croatia, 
Finland, Rumania, and Slovakia announced their adherence to it. 
The Nanking Government telegraphed its adherence. 

The ceremony was presided over by Ribbentrop. 

The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger described the sending of US. troops to 
Dutch Guiana as “‘plain unvarnished robbery”, and the Bérsen Zeitung 
as ‘“‘an act of brutal imperialism showing the identity of outlook 
between the democracies and the Bolsheviks”. A semi-official state- 
ment said it was the first military offensive by the United States against 
South American territory. 

Nov. 26.—Ribbentrop, addressing the signatories of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, said: ‘“‘Roosevelt is the person mainly responsible for 
the present war. He has been forced to act in the way he has done 
owing to the failure of the New Deal and his home policy. After the 
Munich agreement he did his best to provoke war.”’ He said that he 
was fighting to maintain democracy, but if that were really so he would 
not be allying himself with Russia. His doing so betrayed his intention 
of establishing the supreme domination of his Jewish brains trust. 

Even helped by America Britain could never hope to equal the 


' strength of Germany and her allies; her resources must of necessity 


dwindle, whereas the Axis potential must increase. When Russia was 
defeated and the main German fighting services were directed against 
Britain she would be laid waste, and must sooner or later suffer defeat. 
He assured his audience that, despite British propaganda, there would 
be “‘no riots and revolts in Europe’, because “‘in our time of motors, 
armoured cars, and Stukas, revolts are from the outset impossible”. 

He also said that he had precise information that at a secret session 
of Parliament in 1940 Mr. Churchill made a statement that (1) On the 
basis of negotiations carried out in Moscow he had received definite 
assurances that Russia would enter the war on the side of Britain: 
(2) he had an unconditional assurance of the support of President 
Roosevelt for Britain’s waging of war. The aim of the Anglo-Russian 
plan was to attack the Germans in the Balkans from as many sides as 
possible, but was frustrated by a speedy German victory. 

Nov. 27.—Reports from neutral sources in Berlin stated that after 
Ribbentrop had told the assembly of adherents to the Pact that the 
war was against America and Great Britain the delegates of each 
country were plainly told in private all that Germany now required o! 
them. Behind the scenes the discussion turned on the “co-ordination 
of foreign policies”’ and of anti- Jewish measures. 

Nov. 28.—It was learnt that a leaflet was circulating throughout 
the country advocating the establishment of a National Reich Church, 
whose aim was to be “the redemption of all Germans and the acquisi- 
tion, by delegation, of the sole right of absolute powerver all Churches 
within the frontiers of the Reich. The Reich Church is to serve solely 
and exclusively the idea of Volk und Rasse, i.e., first the nation in the 
sense of an ethnical unit and secondly the Aryan race. All other 
Churches and religious bodies, particularly those international i 
character . . . will not be tolerated in Germany. . . . The Reich Church 
must be fused with the State and be subject to the State as an obedient 
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member. Immediate confiscation by the State of the property belong- 
ing to all Churches and confessions is emphatically demanded. The 
printing and sale of the Bible within Germany must cease immediately.” 
The greatest written document belonging to the German people was 
proclaimed to be Hitler’s Mein Kampf, because “‘this is not only the 
vreatest, but also the purest ethical guide for the present-day life of 
our people’. ~ 

[he press reported a calling up of reserves in western Poland, 
involvirig men of 50, and, according to some interpretations, up to 55. 
All horses and wagons in the Lodz area were requisitioned. 

Official Foreign Office comment on the Swedish Foreign Minister’s 
speech was to the effect that his insistence on Sweden’s readiness 
to resist attack was “‘hysterical bombast”’, and the Swedish press was 
described as under the influence of Jewish warmongers. Whereas the 
Swedes had once been one of Europe’s chief bulwarks against bar- 
barism they were now a completely unmilitary race, weak and 
comfortable. 

A Berlin broadcast declared that there was no question of 
the recapture of Rostov by the Russians. They had instigated the 
population to take part in the fighting in the rear of the German 
troops, and the results of such methods of war, which were contrary 
to international law, was that the troops occupying Rostov had been 
ordered to evacuate the inner city. The High Command had merely 
taken systematic measures to enforce international law. 


Nov. 30.—An official in Berlin stated that the reprisals against 
Rostov were designed to turn the city into “‘a smoking pile of débris, 
covering tens of thousands of Russians’. The destruction would 
exceed that of Warsaw, Rotterdam, or Coventry. 

Dec. 1.—A Berlin statement.on the meeting of Géring and Pétain 
said the latter’s visit had caused no surprise, and went on to recall an 
article in Zuvre by Déat which emphasized the urgency of securing an 
“adequate active defence’’ of the French Colonial Empire. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, in a report by a special correspondent regarding 
Dakar, said that French Senegal was observing with uneasiness ‘“‘how 
British transports and warships slink past along the coast and dis- 
embark stronger and stronger troop detachments in nearby Bathurst, 
Freetown, and Monrovia. Moreover, it sees how the United States is 
laying down strong bases in Liberia, and it hears the daily whirring of 
British and American aircraft. . . . These preparations . . . are directed 
against Dakar...” 

Géring addressed a gathering of Nazi leaders, diplomats, scientists, 
professors, and others at Berlin University, and, according to Swedish 
reports, warned them of the inferno which would face them if the war 
was lost. He urged the people generally “to include a prayer for victory 
in their morning and evening prayers’, as this war was Germany’s 
greatest, but also her last, chance. 

Dec. 6.—Ribbentrop left for Budapest, Bucarest, and Sofia to 
attempt to reconcile differences between them. 

Dec. 8.—The head of the Foreign Office press department stated that 
“In the certainty that good will triumph Berlin has, with pride and 
respect, taken note of the Japanese Prime Minister’s declaration that 
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for 100 million Japanese the time has come to sacrifice everything for 
the fatherland.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 27.—Mr. Eden, winding up the debate in Parliament on an 
I.L.P. amendment to the Address, emphasized the disinterested 
character of the Lease-lend aid from America, declared that there was 
no comparison between the German rule in occupied Europe and British 
rule in India, and assured the House that the people of Europe would 
not rise in response to a charter (such as the amendment advocated) 
and went on: “‘But they will rise to regain their freedom—the right to 
live their own lives in their own way.” 

He gave as instances of what was happening in Europe a strike in 
Norway which led to the shooting of 2 trade union officials and the 
imprisonment of others. For the moment, these people could not rise 
against this tyranny, but whenever they could, they did. He spoke of 
tens of thousands of people fighting in Yugoslavia, of the shooting of 
6 Norwegians for trying to leave the country to fight for the Allies, 
and gave as examples of what German rule meant in Europe the follow- 
ing figures: In Czechoslovakia from Sept. 27 (when Heydrich arrived) 
to Oct. 29 German official figures showed that 332 people were executed 
and 1,308 handed over to the Gestapo. In Yugoslavia since the 
occupation 1,132 had been executed, and in France, since Aug. 13, 250. 
A German order of June 23 reported that 100 Serbs were shot for the 
killing of 2 German soldiers, and in Yugoslavia alone the executions 
might be assumed to number 35,000. 

Referring to Ribbentrop’s statement that Britain had received an 
assurance that Russia would come into the war on her side he said: 
‘‘We never received any such assuranee at all. Ribbentrop said the aim 
of the Anglo-Russian plan was to take German troops from the Balkans. 
I deeply regret to say that there was no such plan. Had there been, it 
would have been obvious to anyone that the whole strategy of the 
Balkan campaign would have been very different, and its outcome 
would have been different also. On the contrary, we were handicapped 
continuously by the fact that Russia held scrupulously to her obligations 
under the German-Soviet P&ct. At no time until actually the German 
troops had crossed the German frontier were there political or military 
conversations between us and the Russians.”’ 

The underlying object of the Berlin party was to seek to prepare for 
a peace offensive. ‘‘I don’t mean by that an offer by Hitler,’’ he said. 
“T think the plan is different. Hitler finds himself confronted by con- 
tinued, vigorous, and effective Russian resistance. His plans were laid 
on the early defeat of Russia, and are consequently awry. He has need 
of a respite. He is therefore trying to persuade the nations of Europe 
that the only hope of getting peace is to come into the ‘New Order, 
because, he says, then he will be able to persuade Britain, America, 
and Russia to come in. It is wrong. Because, whatever other countries 
do, it will not affect our policy one jot.” 

After his statement, Ribbentrop had reminded the neutrals that the 
new order was based on the principle of the Herrenvolk. Plans had been 
perfected for the movement of large populations from one part 0! 
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Europe to another. The whole industrial activity was going to be 
concentrated in eastern territories for the exclusive profit of the Reich. 
[hose who were not members of the master race would not be able to 
secure any personal or economic assistance. 

Here is Reichminister Frank, appropriately named,” he said. “He 
says it is necessary to think not only of a national State but of world 
empire. The position of the Poles or of the negroes in the colonies must 
be considered from the point of view of the supremacy of the German 
people. There is the doctrine which this new order will seek to establish 
all over Europe. President Roosevelt has well said: ‘Berlin is the great 
slave market of the world.’ I hope the remaining neutral countries 
will not be deluded into listening to this plan. But, whatever its result, 
the effect on our policy will be nil.” 

What he conceived that they had to face was the underlying force 
of the German challenge, whether the blood and iron of Bismarck, 
the policy of Kaiser Wilhelm, or its latest expression, which was Hitler’s 
own. The whole German genius was devoted to creating a military 
machine whose force would impose the German will on other nations. 

“These are the horrible doctrines which have led to five attacks on 
other natiéns in Europe,” he said. ‘‘For 150 years they have been built 
up and have found their final expression in Nazi tyranny. They are the 
glorification of the State, and the worship of the State is the one thing 
to which men must do homage. They are the enslavement of the 
individual. The choice for this House and the country is as clear as 
it was on the first day of this struggle. None of us need have anxiety 
if we go to the ballot-box to cast a vote, or if we make critical remarks 
about the Government we need not look over our shoulders for the 
Gustapo. 

“In these small things are enshrined the liberties which we treasure. 
By all means let us have our dreams—such as for a Socialist charter-— 
but let us not forget that none of these dreams can be realized until 
Hitler be defeated.” 

The I.L.P. amendment was defeated by 326 votes to 2, plus 2 tellers. 

Nov. 30.—Lord Beaverbrook, addressing trade union representatives 
in Glasgow, read a telegram from Stalin thanking them for tanks and 
aircraft, which, he said, were already in action. Stalin had told him 
that the Germans had 30,000 tanks, and were adding to them. From 
July 1942 to July 1943 they must produce 30,000, and that would 
include the quota they got from America, what they could produce in 
Canada, and a wide plan of production they must lay down at home. 

He also said that everything promised to Russia for delivery in 
October and November had been dispatched. For 13 days their tanks 
and aircraft had been concerned in the defence of Moscow, and for 13 
days they had been attacking in Libya. . 

_ Dec, 2.—Mr. Churchill introduced a motion in Parliament embody- 
ing proposals for the further mobilization of man-and woman-power 
“to achieve the maximum national effort’. Giving the reasons for 
them, he said the crisis of equipment was largely over and an ever- 
broadening flow was now assured. The crisis of man- and woman-power 
was at hand, and would dominate the year 1942. The great supply of 
plants was finished, and they must be fully staffed; the powerful Army 
for home defence and foreign expedition must be maintained; the 
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Armies in the East must be prepared for a continuance and extension 
of heavy fighting. Provision must be made for the expansion of the 
Air Force in 1942 and the far greater expansion in 1943; there must be 
continuous growth of the avy, and, the engagements to Russia must 
be carried out. 

He set out the munition time-table as: ‘‘the first year, nothing at all: 
second year, very little; third year, quite a lot; fourth year, all you 
want.’’ They were at the beginning of the third year, the United States 
was getting through the second; Germany started the war well into the 
fourth. He went on: “All comes even at the end of the day, and all will 
come out yet more even when all the days are ended. We have hitherto 
been at a disadvantage in having to fight a well-armed enemy with 
ill-armed or half-armed troops. That phase is over, and in future the 
Hun will feel in his own person the sharpness of the weapons with 
which he has subjugated an unprepared, disorganized Europe. . . .” 

The proposals were as follows: Men. The age for military service to 
be raised to 50, and men between 41 and 50 called up would be given 
static or sedentary duties, to release younger soldiers. Those not called 
for military service might be directed to work more closely concerned 
with the war. These age-groups comprised 2} million men. 

Reservation from military service by occupational blocks to be 
gradually changed to a system of individual deferment. Ages of 
reservation to be raised by one year steps at monthly intervals begin- 
ning Jan. 1. Special arrangements to be made for agriculture, mining, 
and building. 

The age for military service to be lowered to 18}. First half of 1923 
class (Jan. 1—June 30) to register on Dec. 13 and be called up in 
January; second half to register early in 1942. Men in the Army to be 
liable to service abroad at 19. In areas where necessary men to bx 
directed to join the Home Guard. 

Women. Unmarried women between 20 and 30 to be liable to serve in 
the auxiliary Services or Civil Defence. Married women not at present to 
be compelled to do so, but might volunteer. Existing powers to direct 
married women into industry to continue. Part-time industrial work to 
be extended. Women becoming subject to conscription might choose 
service with uniformed auxiliary Forces, Civil Defence, or mobile in- 
dustrial work. Those joining auxiliary Forces not to be free to decide 
which they joined. Women were wanted mainly for the A.T.S., which 
needed -170,000, 100,000 for auxiliary work with the A.A. defences, to 
release men. They would not be compelled to serve with the combatant 
branches. All women to enjoy the same rights and safeguards as met 
subject to conscription. 

Young people. Both sexes between 16 and 18 to be registered ané 
interviewed, and encouraged to join one of the organizations throug! 
which they could obtain training to fit them for national service. [oy 
of 16 in some areas to be allowed to join the Home Guard. 

Mr. Churchill said that in the Home Guard there were neat! 
1,700,000 men, the bulk of them well armed, and they were a great 
prop and stand-by against invasion. Power must be taken to direct 
men into it in areas where it was necessary. As to women the Ministef 
of Labour’s existing power to direct married women into industr 
would be used with discretion, as hitherto. The wife of a man in the 
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Forces or the Merchant Navy would not be called on to work away from 
her home area, and women with household responsibilities would not 
be moved from their home areas. 


They must always be ready to deal with the two “vultures”’ hovering 
over them—invasion, and air raids—but they could not afford to keep 
scores of thousands of trained soldiers standing at.the static anti- 
aircraft defences. The number must be reduced to keep the field armies 
up to strength and to prevent the necessity of drawing on the munition 
factories for them. The new appliances which so vastly increased the 
power of A.A. artillery required no great physical strength to handle, 
and could be operated by trained women as well as men. Finally, he 
asked employers to give immediate attention to part-time employment 
of women, and indicated that a substantial contribution would have to 
be made in the 20—30 age group by the public departments. 


Dec. 3.—It was stated in Parliament that the A.T.C. had 157,000 
cadets enrolled at the end of October. 


In the House of Commons the Labour spokesman urged that further 
organization of man and woman power was essential, and asked that 
it should be associated with a great development in the State direction 
and control of industry and a “‘planned national economy’’. Industry 
was not yet organized for maximum production, and industries vital to 
the war effort, especially transport, coal mining, and munitions manu- 
facture, should be brought under public ownership and control. 


Sir John Anderson, for the Government, admitted that improve- 
ments were needed in the organization of war industry, but pointed out 
that, while it was easy to prepare plans on paper, planning was a com- 
plex matter. He gave an assurance that improvements in feeding 
arrangements, housing, hostels, billeting, and provision for children 
whose mothers were doing work for the country would be pushed for- 
ward. As regards ‘“‘eonscription’’ of property, there would be no timid- 
ity or half-heartedness in taking control of any property or undertaking 
if‘that advanced the war effort. He gave a list of the private property 
which, in various forms, had already been taken over, and also an- 
nounced that, while wages had gone up since the war by about 42 per 
cent, the returns of company earnings showed that business profits 
had declined by at least 20 per cent. 


Dec. 4.—The House of Commons passed by 326 votes to 10 the 
Prime Minister’s motion extending the obligation to national service. 
Previously it rejected by 336 votes to 40 an amendment assenting to 
the principle of compulsion embodied in the proposals but calling for 
public ownership and control of industries vital to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. Bevin, replying to the debate, emphasized that the test to be 
applied to any proposal affecting industry was whether it would 
result in more effectual prosecution of the war. The Government’s 
cardinal principle was that neither property, person, nor prejudice 
should be allowed to impede the achievement of the supreme purpose. 
Guided by this they would be prepared to examine any specific claim 
for the further requisitioning of property, services, or industries. 
Equally, if any of the existing controls were not likely to give the best 
results, they would be examined. 
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A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 6324) containing the text of the 
National Service Bill. 

A supplementary agreement to the Anglo-Transjordan Agreement of 
1928 was published as a White Paper providing for the maintenance in 
Transjordan of British armed forces and the raising there of such forces 
as might be necessary for the defence of the country. 

Dec. 6.—The Foreign Office announced that as no satisfactory replies 
had been received from the Governments of Finland, Hungary, and 
Rumania to the Notes addressed to them on Nov. 28 communications 
were being sent them which would result in the existence of a state of 
war. The reply from Finland, received late on Dec. 5, was “‘entirely 
unsatisfactory’, and none had been received from the other countries. 

The Notes sent to the three Governments on Nov. 28 were published. 
That to Finland pointed out that on Sept. 22 a communication was 
made to her stating that if she persisted in invading purely Russian 
territory Britain would be forced to treat her as an open enemy, both 
during the war and when peace was made, but that if she ceased 
hostilities and evacuated the areas beyond her 1939 frontiers the 
British Government would be ready to study proposals to improve 
relations. 

Finland’s reply showed no disposition to respond to this overture, 
and the British Government found it impossible to accept her contention 
that war against Russia did not involve participation in the European 
war. In these circumstances, unless by Dec. 5 Finland ceased operations 
and withdrew from all active participation in hostilities, a state of war 
would exist between her and Great Britain. 

The Notes to Hungary and Rumania declared that for many months 
they had been participating in the war in the closest collaboration with 
Germany, making a substantial contribution to the German war effort. 

The Secretary of State for Air, speaking at Newcastle, said the war 
this time must end in Germany. For this air, sea, and land forces 
would have to work together in close and flexible co-operation, and 
“‘what we have done on a considerable scale in North Africa’, he sald, 
‘“‘we must repeat on the large scale and necessarily over a much longer 
period of time in Europe’. 

The blows dealt by Bomber Command were cumulative, and could 
ruin Hitler’s hopes. They intended to use the bomber on a scale and 
with an efficiency that would surpass anything that had been achieved 
hitherto. Bombers were laying siege to the entire German military 
machine, which was enormous, organized over a period of years, and 
defended on a vast scale. The damage being done to it was not yet 
apparent in any slackening of German military effort; the walls and 
roof still stood—it was the foundations that they were undermining. 
Bomber Command’s campaign was now in its early stages, but it was 
“huge, ponderous, inexorable in its slow but devastating development 
until we shall have broken the military power and sapped the war-will 
of the German people’. 

They were helping Russia on a large scale, not only by sending tanks 
and aircraft for which their own troops stood waiting, but by drawing 
off, by the attacks on the coast from Norway to France, more than hall 
the German fighter squadrons from the Russian front. 

But nothing save their own exertions would win the war. This time 
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they must make a thorough job first of the war and then of the peace. 
Never could they make peace with Hitler or with any of the gangsters 
who surrounded him or with the jack-booted Junkers and Prussian 
military men who had sustained him. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Churchill broadcast an address, which was relayed to 
the United States and other countries, repeating the statement he made 
in Parliament a few -hours earlier, and appealing to munition workers 
to make a further effort “proportionate to the magnitude of the perils 
and the magnitude of our cause’. Aircraft would be more than ever 
necessary now that the war had spread to so many wide spaces of the 
earth. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament and declaration of war on 
Japan. (See Special Note.) 


HAYTI 
Dec. 8.—The Government declared war on Japan. 


HONDURAS 
Dec. 8.—The Government declared war on Japan. 


HONG-KONG 

Dec. 1.—All troops were recalled to barracks. An official statement 
said the Government considered it desirable that persons not required 
for duty in the Colony in the event of war and who were able to leave 
with their families should take any existing opportunity to do so. 

Dec. 7.—All volunteers were mobilized. 

Dec. 8.—Two raids were made, the first by 27 aircraft. (See Military 
Operations.) 


HUNGARY 

Dec. 4.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the U.S. 
Ambassador had handed the Government an ultimatum on behalf of the 
sritish Government asking them to stop all hostilities by midnight of 
Dec. 5, otherwise there would be a state of war between Hungary and 
Britain. He had replied that: “The British Government should know 
what danger the Soviet represents to our country. It must also be known 
that on June 26 the Soviet made bruta! attacks on our towns, and our 
people, knowing full well what this means, decided to defend them- 
selves in company with the Germans. We cannot accept any inter- 
vention on the part of foreign Governments. ... We must therefore 
refuse the British request. . . .”’ 


INDIA 
Nov. 26.—M. Litvinov arrived in Calcutta by air. 
Dec. 3.—The Government announced that, confident in the determina- 
tion of all responsible opinion to support the war effort till victory was 
achieved, they had reached the conclusion that those civil disobedience 
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prisoners whose offences had been formal or symbolic in character could 
be set free. They would include Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Dec. 4.—The National Defence Council, presided over by the Viceroy, 
heard a statement by the Commerce Member on developments in 
industrial research. It was stated that of 50,000 war items required to 
meet. the demands made on the Eastern Group Supply Council India 
could now supply over 37,500 either for her own needs or for those of 
participating countries. The Supply Dept. of the Government had 
recently placed an order for £1,222,500 for railway and engineering 
stores, most of it for war purposes in the Near and Middle East. 


INDO-CHINA 

Nov. 27.—Reports from the United States regarding secret clauses 
of the French-Japanese agreement of May 6 showed that they gave 
Japan virtual power to dominate the country economically. They gave 
the Japanese at least a 50 per cent financial control in companies to be 
established in trade, farming, and mining, and included favoured 
treatment for them by reduced taxation, permission to own land and 
buildings, etc. Estimates were made showing that the economic 
agreement was costing Indo-China at least 5 million piastres a year. 
Large shipments of rice, rubber, hides, iron, coal, tin, etc., were being 
made to Japan, for which all the country received was yen credits. 
Payments for rubber were to be in gold dollars, but the freezing of 
Japanese credits resulted in no payment being made, while payments 
for rice were to be in yen, but the yen was blocked. 

The note issue had increased, owing to the cost of maintaining the 
Japanese troops being met very largely by Bank of Indo-China credits. 

Nov. 30.—The Saigon wireless announced that Japan had decided 
temporarily to suspend the dispatch of fresh troops to Indo-China. 

Dec. 4.—Chinese reports stated that 40 Japanese warships had been 
observed in Camranh Bay, and that the Japanese were building a new 
air base in the south near the Siamese frontier. Singapore reports 
estimated the number of Japanese troops in the country as 60,000, 
including air forces with a number of long-range bombers. 
. Dec. 6.—U.S. estimates regarding the Japanese forces in the country 
gave the number as 25,000 in the north and 82,000 in the seuthern 
areas, with a further 18,000 on board 21 transports in Camranh Bay. 
Two large convoys were sighted that day south-east of Point Camau, 
at the southern tip of the country. 


IRAN 

Nov. 24.—Another route for motor traffic was opened between 
Bushire, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Teheran. 

Nov. 25.—General Sikorski arrived in Teheran. 

Nov. 28.—German influences were stated still to be at work in the 
capital, and telegrams were still passing unchecked between there and 
Berlin despite the Government’s undertaking to discontinue telegraphic 
communication. 
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Dec. 4.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, with General Djehanban 
as Minister of Communications. 


IRAQ 
Nov. 27.—A British Treasury order brought Iraq into the sterling 


area. 


ITALY 

Nov. 30.—King Michael of Rumania arrived in Florence. 

Dec. 2.—The Stefani Agency reported the discovery of “a vast 
conspiracy against the State’’, following the arrest of 71 people who 
were on trial at Trieste, where a revolutionary movement had been in 
existence since 1939. They were accused of attempting to assassinate 
Mussolini, of blowing up 3 explosives factories in 1940, killing 137 
people and injuring 1,056, and of conspiring to overthrow the State, 
All were alleged to be in foreign pay, including that of Russia. 


JAPAN] 

Nov. 25.—A mass rally of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association 
was held in Tokyo at which bellicose speeches were made. The Foreign 
Office announced that the Tatuta Maru would sail for Los Angeles and 
Balboa on Dec. 2. 

The U.S. Embassy repeated its warning to Americans in the Far 
Kast to leave while transport was available. 

Nov. 26.—References were made in the press to the fact that a 
proposal had been made to the U.S. Government on Nov. 22. 

Nov. 27.—The Domei Agency stated that the terms offered by the 
United States offered little hope of bridging the gap between the two 
countries, adding: ‘‘the United States has reached a decision regarding 
the negotiations and, judging from the circumstances, no optimistic 
view is possible. The Americans and their allies are adopting a strong 
stand against Japan’’. 

Reports regarding economic strangulation of Indo-China. (See 
Indo-China.) 

Nov. 28.—The Domei Agency stated that the only thing that could 
be said about the Washington negotiations was that the American 
attitude remained unchanged, and therefore there was little hope of 
bridging the gap, and so little room for prolonging the negotiations, 
and just as little room for optimism. 

Chinese reports stated that 70 transports carrying about 30,000 
troops and much war material were moving southward from Central 
China, probably for Haiphong and Saigon. 

Nov. 30.—A strong naval formation, headed by 16 heavy cruisers 
and aircraft carriers, was reported to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Southern Japanese Mandated Islands. 

Mass-meetings were held in Tokyo and other cities (and in China and 
Manchukuo) on the anniversary of the signing of the treaty with the 
Nanking Government. The Prime Minister sent a congratulatory 
message in which he accused the European and American Powers of 
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trying “‘to exploit the 1,000 million people of East Asia to satisfy their 
greed”, and repeated the determination of Japan, and himself, to 
proceed “‘over the corpses of our comrades” in the construction of the 
Co-prosperity Sphere as a beacon of light in a world groping in darkness. 
The three countries must, he said, “‘purge East Asia with a vengeance 
of the practices of Great Britain and the United States, who are seeking 
to fish in troubled waters—pitting the East Asiatic peoples against one 
another in order to grasp the hegemony of East Asia for themselves’. 

General Ando presided at the Tokyo meeting and attacked Britain 
and the United States, denounced Chiang Kai-shek as their puppet, and 
warned the Dutch East Indies that if they put their trust in the 
democracies they would share the fate of Abyssinia. He said they were 
carefully watching the outcome of the Washington negotiations, and 
were fully prepared for any eventuality. 

The meeting adopted a resolution which echoed General Tojo’s 
message and ended: “‘Unless Great Britain and the United States, which 
formed the A.B.C.D. encirclement front whose acts are an offence and 
an injustice to God and humanity, correctly understand Japan’s ideal 
and cease from hampering her mission, we are strongly resolved to 
crush them. Asia for the Asiatics.”’ 

The Prime Minister, in a short broadcast to the nation, said the three 
Powers were completely united in their determination to establish a new 
order based on justice and morality, and must forge ahead no matter 
what the difficulties. Japan’s 3 principles towards her neighbours were 
good neighbourliness, joint defence against Communism, and economic 
co-operation. 

Dec. 1.—The Domei Agency stated, after a Cabinet meeting, that 
Japan would redouble her efforts to make the United States reconsider 
Pacific problems and continue the negotiations. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Togo relinquished the portfolio for Oversea Affairs, 
which was taken over by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Igo. Ques- 
tions asked by President Roosevelt regarding troop movements. (See 
U.S.A.) 

Dec. 4.—The Privy Council heard reports from the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister on the negotiations with America. Mr. Togo 
afterwards addressed the East Asia Economic Council and said the 
Empire’s basic policy for the disposal of the China affair aimed at the 
creation of a new order based on justice, so that a foundation might 
be laid for everlasting peace and prosperity in East Asia. However, 
Japan’s righteous policy did not imply an understanding with Britain 
and the U.S.A., and the construction of the new order was on the verge 
of being greatly hindered. The latest developments, especially, were 
assuming serious proportions, and East Asia was facing the greatest 
crisis ever known in its annals. 

The Finance Minister told the Council that both Britain and America 
were now being compelled to withdraw from East Asia. The victories 
of the Army had laid the foundation of the new order, enthusiasm for 
which the Anglo-Saxon asset freezing had only spurred on. Japan was 
accordingly making comprehensive plans for the development of natural 
resources and industries throughout Japan, Manchukuo, China, and 
Mongolia. She had already invested 1,000 million yen in China. 
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Dec. 7.—Mr. Hull’s statement to the representatives in Washington. 
(Sée U.S.A .) 

Announcement of state of war with Britain and the United States. 
(See Special Note.) 

Dec. 8.—Publication in Washington of the Japanese Note presented 
on Dec. 7. (See U.S.A.) 

Imperial Rescript declaring war. (See Special Note.) 


MALAYA 

Nov. 28.—M. Litvinov arrived in Singapore by air. More reinforce- 
ments arrived from Great Britain in a convoy made up partly of 
Canadian ships. 

Nov. 30.—General Blamey arrived in Singapore. 

Dec. 1.—A State of Emergency was proclaimed throughout the 
Malay States and the Straits Settlements, and the Colony R.N.V.R. 
and the Volunteer Force were called up. The Proclamation stated that 
it did not signify an immediate deterioration of the situation, but it had 
been decided some days earlier that precautionary preparations should 
be instituted step by step. It meant only that the situation had not 
clarified. 

Dec. 2.—The Prince of Wales, flagship of the newly constituted 
Eastern Fleet, arrived in Singapore with other units. It was announced 
that the eastern approaches to Singapore had been mined. 

Dec. 6.—Further measures of precaution were taken, on completion 
of the mobilization of the volunteer forces which began on Dec. 1. 
They included the recall to their stations of members of all branches of 
the Services. 

Dec. 7.—The military authorities in Singapore announced that air 
reconnaissance in the South China Seas had confirmed reports of much 
Japanese shipping activity and the movement of warships round 
Cambodia Point and thence north-westward. 

Dec. 8.—Singapore was raided about 4 a.m., and 60 people killed 
and 133 seriously wounded. The police reported that the Asiatic 
population behaved with the greatest calm, and that the A.R.P. 
services went into action without any hitch or delay. 

[he C.-in-C., Far East, in an Order of the Day, said the Services 
were ready; preparations had been made and tested. ‘Whatever our 
race,”’ he said, ‘“‘and whether we are now in our native lands or have 
come from thousands of miles away, we have one aim and one only: 
it is to defend these shores, to destroy such of our enemies as may set 
foot on our soil... . Let us all remember that we here in the Far East 
form part of the great campaign for the preservation in the world of 
truth and justice and freedom.” 


MALTA 

Dec, 2.—An official statement announced that heavy bombers 
operating from Malta had attacked Naples, Brindisi, Messina, Tripoli, 
s}enghazi, and other African ports during November, and had dropped 
over a million bombs. Naval aircraft had bombed Sicilian aerodromes 
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besides attacking convoys. During the month 23 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed over the island. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
Nov. 28.—The Queen, in a broadcast to the people, said they were 
working together on both sides of the North Sea, and praised the 
efforts of the people in Holland in maintaining passive resistance in 
the face of great difficulties. ‘More than that you cannot do for the 
present. Refrain from rash enterprises. Meanwhile we are unceasingly 
% preparing the liberation of the Fatherland.” ? 
Dec. 8.—The Queen issued a Proclamation declaring that the 
at Kingdom considered itself at war with Japan, “‘because the aggression, 
which aims at the peace-loving nations one after the other, can, must, 
and will only be resisted in firm alliance’’. 

The Government in London declared that a state of war existed with 
Japan, in view of the hostile acts of her forces against two Powers with 
which the Netherlands maintained particularly close relations, acts 
which also constituted a threat to vital Netherland interests. 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Dec. 1.—Mr. Duff Cooper left Batavia for Singapore. The East Indies 
Air Force was mobilized. 
Dec. 4.—Numbers of American Catalina flying-boats were reported 
to be reaching the islands. 
a Dec. 8.—The Governor-General, in a broadcast, said the Japanese 
attacks menaced the country, since they had as their object the 
establishment of Japanese supremacy in the whole of east and south- 










east Asia. 
2 | The C.-in-C. ordered mobilization of the Army, and sent forces to the 
™ outer possessions. About 2,000 Japanese and some suspect Chinese 






were interned. Aircraft began patrols of the seas east of Malaya and 
north of the East Indies archipelago. Air bases guarding the approaches 
which were important to Australia were offered for use to the R.A.F. 












NICARAGUA 
Dec. 8.—The Government declared war on Japan. 









NORWAY 










: Nov. 25.—Swedish reports stated that a Norwegian had been 
“i executed at Bergen for listening to the B.B.C. and for distributing 
anti-German news among German soldiers and others. 
oa Nov. 26.—Three Norwegians in Oslo and 2 at Aalesund were shot 
a: after sentence by a German court-martial for sending information by 
a wireless detrimental to the German Army and helping men to escape 


to England. Three others had been sentenced to death on Nov. 23, 
i and about 60 more had recently been arrested. 
B Dec. 4.—The Germans in Oslo announced the shooting of 3 more 
P) Norwegians for espionage, treason, and sending messages to tlie 
Government in London. 
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It was learnt that the Quisling Government had deprived the Primate 
of his office and suppressed the administrative functions of all the 
bishops, taking over the management of all Church affairs themselves. 

Dec. 6.—A recent decree introduced a system of distributing food in 
proportion to work done, and providing that rations might be varied 
according to output and to the attitude of the workers to the new order. 
Food supplies were reported to be very short, and deficient in fats. 

The occupation was estimated to be costing the country between 
5 and 6 million kroner a day. 

Dec. 7.—Swedish reports stated that 26 more men had been sentenced 
to death during the week. 

The Government, in London, broke off relations with Finland. 

Reports from Norwegians who had escaped abroad stated that very 
large numbers of German wounded had been arriving daily from the 
Russian front. 


PANAMA 
Dec. 8.—The Government ordered the arrest of all Japanese. 


PERU 

Dec. 7.—Reports reached the United States that Callao was being 
used as an anchorage and supply base for Axis raiders disguised as 
Japanese merchantmen. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Dec. 8.—Manila was raided and damage done at the Nicholas air- 
field, Fort McKinley, and the wireless stations by very accurate bomb- 
ing. Some 5,000 Japanese were rounded up, one being arrested as he 
was cutting telephone lines. Davao, Tarlao, and the military reserva- 
tion of Baguio were also bombed. In northern Luzon about 200 persons 
were stated to have been killed at the Clark Field air base. 

All primary school children were evacuated from Manila, as there 
were no public air-raid shelters there. 


POLAND 

Nov. 25.—General Sikorski in Teheran. (See Jran.) ’ 

Nov. 28.—General Sikorski stated that 50,000 complete outfits from 
England had reached the Polish troops in Russia and 50,000 more were 
on the way. The United States was also sending 60,000. 

Nov. 30.—It was learnt that a large gathering of German officials 
had been held at Katowice representing the administration of the 
General Government and Upper Silesia, presided over by Governor- 
General Frank, in order to establish close co-operation between the two 
territories in combating “‘banditism”™, which was especially prevalent 
in the Dombrowsky coal basin. 
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Dec. 4.—General Sikorski’s broadcast to the Russian people. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 


RUMANIA 

Nov. 29.—The Mayer of Bucarest was reported to have resigned 
because of the impossibility of providing food for the city, and the 
Army was stated to be taking over the civic administration. 

Dec. 5.—Figures of oil production in official publications showed that 
the output had declined steadily since 1936, owing to the approaching 
exhaustion of the wells. In 1937 the production was 7,100,000 tons; in 
1938 6,600,000; in 1939, 6,200,000; and in 1940 5,750,000 tons. The 
figure for 1941 was expected to be about 5,200,000 tons. 

Dec. 7.—General Antonescu issued a proclamation announcing the 
British declaration of war, and stated that “Great Britain has for 
centuries fought to conquer, and we to defend’. A reply to the British 
ultimatum was handed to the U.S. Legation 2 hours before the time 
limit. It stated that Russia had occupied Bukovina and part of 
Moldavia in June, 1940, against her treaty obligations, and complained 
that Britain did nothing to carry out her guarantees of protection 
given in April, 1939. 


SALVADOR 
Dec. 8.—The President declared war on Japan, with the approval 
of Congress. 


SENEGAL 

Dec. 2.—Reports from Americans recently at Dakar stated that 
the port had been prepared for an attack, which was expected to come 
from America. The naval forces there included the Richelieu, the 
cruisers Montcalm, Georges Leygues, and Gloire, the destroyers Matin, 
Terrible, and Fantasque and possibly one more, 2 or 3 of a smaller type, 
a few submarines, and some armed motor-boats. There were between 
60 and 70 aircraft, and some tanks. Supplies of oil were ‘“‘fairly large’, 
but coal was running short. 

The Navy was described as strongly anti-British, and the land forces 
increasingly anti-German as troops arrived from France to tell of the 
conditions under the Germans. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. 29.—General Smuts broadcast a description of the stand cf the 
South Africans and of the operations in Libya. From Novy. 21 to 23 
the South African brigade posted at El Rezegh to prevent the Germans 
breaking through westward had held their ground against tank and air- 
craft attacks by superior numbers, and at last their ammunition was 
exhausted. They suffered 1,200 casualties in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, but ‘‘let us not count our losses’’, he said . . < “‘it is our losses, 
generation after generation, which have won for us this fair land of 
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ours and the heroic tradition which forms the immortal soul of our 
people”. : . 

The time gained at El Rezegh enabled their other forces to con- 
centrate, and the ensuing battle from there to El Adem, 12 miles 
west, might have a profound effect on the rest of the campaign. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 1.—Sefior Sufier arrived back from Germany and reported to 
General Franco on his conversations with Hitler, Géring, Ribbentrop, 
and Ciano. 

Dec. 2.—The Falange organ Arriba published an attack on Great 
sritain and the United States. 


SWEDEN 

Nov. 27.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in Stockholm, said: ‘‘The 
Swedish people wants its defence forces to be employed for the defence 
of its country if needed, but only then. There are circles which dis- 
approve of this policy and which talk much of our failing in our historic 
task by keeping outside the great world conflict; but such talk has not 
found and will not find any echo in the nation.” (Berlin correspondents 
of Swedish papers had just reported German expressions of regret that 
Sweden had not been represented at the Berlin meeting.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

Nov. 26.—General Catroux read, in the name of Free France, a 
Charter declaring the Lebanon to be an independent sovereign State. 
He said Free France promised help and guidance on the lines of the 
Treaty of 1936. President Naccash replied, with an assurance that the 
Lebanon would collaborate loyally with the Allies. 


THAILAND 


Dec. 3.—The British Legation urged British women and children 
and men whose residence was not essential to leave the country for the 
present. 

Dec. 5.—The press reported that over 2 million volunteers had 
ofiered themselves for national service. 

Dec. 6.—The National Assembly passed emergency legislation, and 
the Government issued an appeal to the people to support the measures. 
taken, which included the granting of absolute power to the Prime 
Minister for 12 months, full control of all transport, a prohibition of 
strikes in key industries, and the regulation of movements of foreigners. 

Dec. 8.—An official statement in Bangkok announced the landing of 
Japanese troops at Singora and Patani at 2 a.m. and stated that they 
had also crossed the Indo-Chinese frontier at Siemrap. Resistance 
ceased temporarily at 7.30 a.m. and “negotiations are under way, and 
a decision is expected soon’’. 
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Message from Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 
Reports from Saigon stated that Japan had asked Thailand to join 
the new order in East Asia, and had guaranteed her independence. 


TURKEY 

Nov. 25.—A ban on the sailing of Turkish vessels to Bulgarian or 
Rumanian ports was lifted for small ships, and those of under 300 tons 
were allowed to do so at their own risk. Many of them were engaged 
in carrying Turkish products to those ports for dispatch to Germany. 

Dec. 1.—Three Russian tankers arrived at Istanbul with 25,000 tons 
of oil for the Turkish Government. They were escorted from Batum 
to the Bosporus by Soviet warships. 

Dec. 3.—Lease-lend aid to Turkey. (See U.S.A.) 


U.S.A. 

Nov. 24.—It was announced in Washington that export licences for 
Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco had been revoked; also those for 
export of petroleum products to Spain, Spanish possessions, and 
Tangier. 

Nov. 25.—Lord Halifax presented to Mr. Hull the Commissioner of 
India to the United States. President Roosevelt announced that Mr. 
William Bullitt was to be his special representative in the Near East. 

The Secretary for War issued a statement pointing out that Finland 
was threatening to cut the Murmansk-Moscow supply line, and was 
acting in a manner ‘‘harmful to the interests of the United States”’. 

Nov. 26.—A document was handed to the Japanese Ambassador by 
Mr. Hull. Col. Knox told the press that the rapid expansion of the 
Navy had created a recruiting problem; 13,000 men a month were 
needed, and only 9,000 had been coming forward since the incidents of 
the Kearny and Reuben James. 

The Capetown Clipper arrived in New York, completing a rotite- 
proving flight of 19,961 miles to the Belgian Congo and back. The U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia arrived in her. 

Nov. 28.—Mr. Hull stated that the adherence of Finland to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact was “highly significant’, for “‘the Pact was an instru- 
ment in the waging of the war of conquest and domination against 
the free peoples’. Every act of Finland had confirmed the American 
apprehension that she was fully co-operating with Hitler. Her Note to 
the U.S. Government had thrown no light.on the question uppermost 
in American minds—how far and to what extent Finnish military 
policy was one of combined operations of Germans and Finns vitally 
to injure Great Britain and her associates, and to threaten the northern 
supply lines over which Russia was receiving aid. 

President Roosevelt told the press that merchantmen on the Pacific 
routes and those sailing to Spain, Portugal, and adjacent island 
possessions and to Central and South America would not be armed. 

Nov. 29.—A statement was issued in Washington that the United 
States sympathized with the “natural and legitimate aspirations of the 
peoples of Syria and the Lebanon’”’ for independence. 
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Nov. 30.—The President broke off his holiday in Georgia and left 
for Washington. 

Dec. 1.—The President arrived back in the White House. Mr. Hull 
received the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu. 

Reports from Manila stated that the Burma Road would soon be 
defended by an American air force of over 100 experienced pilots 
serving under the Chinese flag, whose organization was almost complete. 
A chain of airfields was being built in China for its operations, equipped 
with all necessary staffs and supplies. 

Dec. 2.—The Under-Secretary of State summoned the Japanese 
representatives to the State Department and asked them, for the 
information of the President, why forces had been sent to Indo-China 
in excess of the number stipulated in the agreement with France; 
also, what purpose and intention were involved in the move. 

Admiral Nomura told the press that his Government were giving 

weighty consideration” to the American statement, and their attitude 
was one of avoiding war if possible, for ‘“war would not settle anything’. 
Asked about General Tojo’s Statement that East Asia must be 

purged ’’ of British and American influence, he said the translation 
was faulty. The Prime Minister’s words were “‘the practice of European 
Powers of checkmating one Oriental Power against another must be 
eliminated’. 

The Navy Department announced that 33 new warships were 
launched and 52 keels laid down in November. The launchings included 
a battleship, a 10,000 ton cruiser, and 4 destroyers. 

Dec. 3.—It was announced in Washington that the President had 
declared the defence of Turkey to be “vital to the defence of the 
United States’’, and that instructions had been issued to the Lease- 
lend Administrator to supply Turkey’s needs as quickly as possible. 
Officials stated that a considerable amount of war supplies had already 
been sent, and that ‘‘to-day’s action means that Turkey is now co- 
operating with the United States and Britain’’. 

Mr. Hull told the press that ever since the talks with Japan started 
in the spring they had been exploratory and designed to ascertain 
whether bases for negotiations could be reached. If such a stage had 
been reached, and fundamental considerations affecting the other 
Powers were involved, they would have been informed. All the talks 
with Japan had revolved round the two basic philosophies—that of 
government based on the doctrine of force as an instrument of policy 
both at home aad abroad, and that summarized in his own statement 
of July, 1937 and sent to all the nations. He described Japan as 
depending on force, on conquest, and on the oppression of subjugated 
peoples, and as representing in the Far East what Hitler represented in 
Europe. 

Col. Knox, asked by the press about the strength of the Navy, told 
reporters to ‘‘make their own guess’’ as to the reason for the decline 
of losses in the North Atlantic lately. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved a Supplementary Defence Bill for $8,243,839,031, bringing 
the total outlay for defence up to $67,000 million. It provided for 
increases in the strength of the Army to 2 million, and for 16,000 more 
irmy aircraft for the Air Force. 
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General Adler’s statement in Cairo about the new ‘“‘life line” from 
Washington to the Middle East. (See Egypt.) 

Dec. 5.—Mr. Hull received from the Japanese representatives their 
Government’s reply to President Roosevelt’s question about Indo- 
China. It stated that: ‘Chinese troops have recently shown frequent 
signs of movements along the northern frontier of French Indo-China 
bordering on China. Japanese troops, with the object of taking pre- 
cautionary measures, have been reinforced to a certain extent in the 
northern parts of Indo-China. Asa natural sequence to this step certain 
movements have been made among troops stationed in the southern 
part of the said territory. It should be added that no measure has been 
taken on the part of the Japanese Government that may trangress 
the stipulations of the protocol of joint defence between Japan and 
France.” 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, at their annual meeting, 
were told that the industry was producing 20,000 military aircraft in 
1941, and that this was only a beginning. During the next 2 years the 
industry, and other companies, would be called upon to deliver nearly 
100,000 war ’planes, and a production rate of 50,000 annually would be 
reached some time in- 1942. 

Dec. 6.—M. Litvinov arrived at San Francisco. 

An agreement was signed with Bolivia providing for aid to that 
country under the Lease-Lend Act, up to a value of some $10 million. 

Col. Knox, in his annual Report, said the Navy was the finest in the 
world, but they must be able to meet their defence requirements 
simultaneously in both oceans. In the year ended June 30, 1941 
325 new ships were commissioned, and 2,059 new aircraft obtained. 
Personnel increased by 15,259 officers and 100,282 men. 

. President Roosevelt sent a personal message to the Emperor of 
Japan. The State Department issued summary reports of the Japanese 
troop movements in Indo-China. (See Indo-China.) 

Mr. Hull stated that diplomatic relations with Finland, Hungary, 
and Rumania would not be changed for the present. It was learnt 
that instructions had been issued for the taking into “‘protective 


‘ custody”’ of all Finnish ships in United States ports, the order being 


timed for the very minute at which the British declaration of war went 
into force. The Maritime Commission stated that Finland had 24 
vessels operating in the Western Hemisphere, and 6 were known to be 
within reach of Coastguard boarding parties. 

Pan-American Airways started a flying service to Africa, via Trinidad, 
Natal, Bathurst, Lagos, and Leopoldville. 

Dec. 7.—The Japanese envoys asked for an interview with Mr. Hull 
at 1.45 p.m. and arrived at 2.5. Mr. Hull received them about 2.20 p.m. 
and was handed Japan’s reply to President Roosevelt’s question. 
During the interview Mr. Hull received news of the Japanese attack, 
and said to the Japanese: “I must say that in all my conversations 
with you during the last 9 months I have never uttered one word of 
untruth. This is borne out absolutely by record.. In all my 50 years of 
public service I have never seen a document that was more crowded 
with infamous falsehoods and distortions—on a scale so huge that 
I never imagined until to-day that any Government on this planet was 
capable of uttering them.”’ 
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M. Litvinov arrived in Washington. ’ 

The President’s message to the Emperor of Japan was published. 
He reviewed the situation in detail, with special reference to Indo- 
China, and pointed out that it could not continue—the peoples of the 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, Malaya, and Thailand could not sit down 
cither indefinitely or permanently on a keg of dynamite. He addressed 
himself to the Emperor “in the fervent hope” that he might give 
thought to ways of dispelling the dark clouds, and was confident that 
both of them had a sacred duty to restore traditional amity and prevent 
further death and destruction in the world. 

White House announcement of Japanese attacks. (See Special Note.) 

Dec. 8.—The Japanese note was published in Washington. 

President Roosevelt’s address to Congress. (See Special Note.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 25.—Moscow wireless declared that the battle for the city had 
entered a decisive stage, and its issue would decide the fate of the 
capital. The Germans were using more than half their tank divisions, 
and the total enemy forces were colossal, but their fighting power was 
not the same as in the first days of the war; the spirit of the enemy 
was definitely failing, though it would be a mistake to underestimate 
their strength. They were up to all their old tricks, but they did not 
like fighting at night—so, “let us give them more night fighting. 
The Germans are afraid of their units being cut off from the main 
body. Let us increase this danger of encirclement...” 

The wireless announced that M. Molotov had sent to all the Govern- 
ments outside the Axis group a Note protesting against Germany’s 
barbaric treatment of Russian Army prisoners, and giving instances 
of the atrocities committed by the German Army Command “through- 
out the length of the whole front’. 

The wireless also gave figures of the losses of material as: tanks-— 
German 15,000, Russian 7,500; aircraft—German 13,000, Russian 
6,400; guns—German 19,000, Russian 12,900. 

M. Lozovsky stated that the Germans had failed to secure the 
slightest substantial success on the Moscow front and would probably 
lose there more than they did at Verdun (300,000). 

Nov. 27.—The wireless services broadcast a message to the troops 
saying: “You must hold. The enemy has advanced nearer to Moscow. 
The situation is increasingly difficult, but we must and can stand the 
strain... .”” The enemy was putting everything into his last thrust, 
which he hoped would bring him to the gates of Moscow. “‘You must 
fight to the last,’”’ it concluded, ‘‘the enemy shall not pass to Moscow.” 

Nov, 29.—General Sikorski arrived in Kuibyshev, and was met by 
M. Molotov, M. Vishinsky, and the British Ambassador. 

Dec, 3.—M. Stalin received General Sikorski at the Kremlin. 

Dec. 4.—General Sikorski broadcast from Moscow a message of 
homage to the Russian people for their heroism in defending their 
country, and expressing ‘admiration for their leader, Stalin, who 
directed the defence of Russia according to plan and unflinchingly. 
Speaking on behalf of the Allied Governments to all Poles and to 
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nations who now shared their fate, he said mankind was paying the 
price of 20 years of illusions, and it was paying because Germany was 
allowed to arm on a gigantic scale. The war was not only one for 
territories and frontiers; it was also a universal revolution and a life- 
and-death struggle between democracy and totalitarianism, between 
two utterly irreconcilable conceptions of life. 

Great Britain, under the distinguished leadership of Winston Chur- 
chill, had saved the fate of the world by her stubborn resistance in 
1940, and ‘‘as one who took part in these events and watched them’’, 
he said, ‘‘I must say that the British have proved to be a hard people, 
serious, and conscious of the terror that the Germans had in store for 
mankind. In the historic hour the British people showed magnificent 
moral virtues and complete political and social unity’. 

Addressing the Russian people he said they were going to fight 
together for a common cause, and would work for the complete fulfil- 
ment of their July agreement. The Red Armies had already broken the 
spirit of the first German onslaught, and the vast expanses of Russia, 
skilfully exploited by the Russian Command, were gradually swallow- 
ing up the German forces. With the present-day Germany there could 
be no agreement and no compromise. 

Dec. 6.—General Sikorski told Pravda that they could multiply the 
number of Polish divisions several fold, and were doing so. They would 
soon be fully armed, and Stalin had promised him that the help they 
needed would be given. 





YUGOSLAVIA 

Nov. 26.—The Prime Minister, General Simovitch, issued a state- 
ment in which he said the execution of hostages had nowhere reached 
such proportions as in Serbia. For each German killed 100 Serbs 
had been executed, and the Belgrade, press stated that in Shabac 
2,100 innocent citizens had been shot, in Kraljevo 2,540, and in 
Belgrade 2,300. In Kragujevac, owing to the killing of 26 German 
soldiers, 4,576 had been executed, among them priests and youths of 
16 and 17. All the prominent representatives of cultural and economic 
life in Belgrade had been arrested, and the Germans had now threat- 
ened to surround and then destroy the city entirely by shell fire and 
bombing, and if anyone tried to escape he would be shot. 

He did not doubt that the sufferings of the Serbs would call forth 
the deep compassion of everyone bred in the spirit of Christian 
civilization, but he was not certain that condemnation by public 
opinion would suffice to make the Germans stop the butchery; he was 
certain, however, that a threat of reprisals would have a far greater 
effect. “Our Allies, in their growing air power,” he said, “‘have a means 
of constraint which is well known to the Germans. The main thing, 
if it is desired to help the Serbian people, is not to use these means only 
to find it is too late. . . . This is absolutely the last hour.” 

Nov. 30.—Union Day was celebrated by a service of intercession in 
London, attended by King Peter and the Prime Minister. 

Dec. 3.—G.H.Q. of the Royal Yugoslav Forces issued (in Cairo) 4 
communiqué reporting the launching of an offensive the previous day 
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by German and Fascist forces 3 divisions strong against the Yugoslav 
position in the Western Morava valley. General Mihajlovic’s troops 
were resisting successfully, but in the sector of Uzice tank attacksthad 
forced one unit to withdraw. In Bosnia and Montenegro local opera- 
tions continued as usual. 

Dec. 5.—The Yugoslav Forces were reported (in information reach- 
ing Russia) to have been attacking Nish for 3 days and to be developing 
operations near the Bulgarian frontier in the Negotin district. They 
were believed to number 80,000, and to be holding an uneven front, 
behind which most of Serbia proper, except for the largest towns, was 
in their hands. 
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Japan’s Purpose in Asia 


by SiR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. 
Price 1s. net 


This booklet is issued as a companion piece to Europe Under 
Hitler, and is designed to give the ordinary reader an account of 
the position, problems, and policy of Japan in the new circumstances 
created by the war. The setting is two-fold: (a) that of the Sino- 
Japanese War, and () that of the war in Europe. But, since the 
story of Japan’s relations with China has been fully told in the new 
edition of China and Japan,' the treatment mainly follows the 
title, and the Chinese factor in the Far Eastern situation only 
appears as incidental to the main story of Japan’s self-chosen 
mission in Asia. 

[t describes how Japan entered the circle of Great Powers in the 
nineteenth century, estimates the part played by her own policy, 
her resources, and her geographical position in giving her the title 
of a Great Power, and depicts her behaviour in the game of high 
politics during the past fifty years. In the brief historical introduc- 
tion the reasons for her choice of Great Britain as her partner in 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1902-22) are succinctly stated; and, 
coming to contemporary events, the causes of Japan’s estrangement 
from Great Britain and the United States alike are examined. Her 
relations with the Soviet Union are also described. This is necessary 
in order to show how and why Japan left the company of the 
Western Democracies, signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1937, and 
joined the Axis in 1940. Thereafter her recent policy in the Far 
East, both in North China and in Indo-China and Thailand, is 
briefly described; and the booklet seeks to show how her action in 
these regions is designed to make her the leading power in East 
Asia. 

This leads to an appraisal of Japan’s threefold purpose—political, 
economic, and strategic—in the so-called ‘‘Mutual Prosperity 
Sphere”, and of her capacity, both in her strength and in her 
vulnerability, to conduct a greater war in the Pacific with Britain 
and the United States. The final section describes the Pacific Ocean 
as a theatre of war, giving a bird’s-eye view of the strategic 
position therein of the United States, the Soviet Union, the 
British Empire, and Japan. 

1 Chatham House Information Papers, No. 21a. 4rd (revised) edition. October 
1941. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
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